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CHARLES EVARD (‘*GABBY’’) STREET : 
Volume XIX “I’m looking forward to the pleasure and the profit, too.” Number 13 
(See Sport) 
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Tse New Lincotn V-8—Five-PassENceER Coure 


Ot Single Gener! of an = 


Years ago the Lincoln tradition 
was established — to make as fine 
an automobile as it is possible to 
produce. That ideal has never for 
a moment been lost sight of. It is 
stronger today than ever before. 
The new Lincoln V-8 cylinder 
car measures up to the same high 


standards that have always gov- 
erned the Lincoln. Like the V-12, 


a me 3 


THE NEW LINCOLN 


TIME, March 28, 1932 


EIGHT IS 


it is built of the best materials 
available by the most skilled labor. 
Advanced engineering, precision 


manufacture, careful testing of 
all important operations, charac- 
terize both cars equally. 

The V-8 cylinder Lincoln is fleet- 
looking and richly furnished. 
Smooth abundant power, secure 


ease of driving, unusual riding 


PRICED 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FROM 


Entered as second-class 


comfort — with new free-wheeling, 
synchronized gear shifting, remark- 
ably soft but sure braking — such 
are only a few of the outstanding 
features of this new Lincoln. 
Like all Lincolns of the past, the 
V-8 cylinder Lincoln is a modern 
motor car of balanced excellence 
that has been designed and built 


for your complete satisfaction. 


Lin«cotLn 


$2900 AT DETROIT 


Volume XLX, Number 13 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South Ainerica, $5; Canada, $8.00; elsewhere, $6. 
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How you can retire on 





ae 





‘200 


a month 


ou don’t have to be wealthy to 
OY secire on an income. You don’t 
even have to be wealthy to be finan- 
cially independent and free from 
money worries for the rest of your life. 
The Phoenix Mutual Company 
has perfected a New Retirement In- 
come Plan which enables any man of 
moderate means to provide for him- 
self a guaranteed income for life. 
The income begins at any age you 
say—ss, 60, or 65. It can be any 
amount you wish—$1oo a month, 


$200, $300, or more. 







come to live on. This income would 
continue as long as your disability 
lasted, even if that disability lasted 
the rest of your natural life.” 


“How much does a 
Retirement Income Cost ?”’ 


“That depends upon your present 
age and upon the amount of income 
you want to retire on. A Retirement 
Income does not have to be paid for 








Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement In- 
come, payable at age 60, will do for you: 
It guarantees when you are 60 

A Monthly Income for life of $200, which as- 
sures a return of at least $20,000, and perhaps 
$30,000, $40,000 or more, depending upon 
how long you live, or, if you prefer, a Cash 
Settlement of $27,000. 

It guarantees upon death from any 

cause before age 60 

A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or a monthly income for life. 

It guarantees upon death from acci- 

dental means before age 60 














sa se This life income is guaranteed to : ‘ : A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
. ' all at once. It is purchased on the in- —_ Or double the monthly income for life. 
you by the Phoenix Mutual, an 8o0- on aoe 
‘ Id 4] 6 stallment plan. The payments are It guarantees in event of permanent 
year-old company with over 600 : . : otal disability before a stated age 
, end ; usually spread out over a period of : bly Inc y “s : oe 
million dollars of insurance in force. ; A Monthly Income to live on. Plans for retire- 
; twenty years or more. Naturally this ment at ages other than 60 are also available. 
A business man recently asked us 
: makes the payments comparatively 
questions about the Plan. Here are Pt Ag saemaiaiiih oie 
: : Zz small. As soon as you make your firs PRES “re = ta Se 
his questions and our answers: “A re y wie fund provided for that purpose. 
Ret; I k f payment, your biggest money worries df h 
etirement Income takes care cf me ea : ae :¢. 2 fF 
ng, ; f ; I > begin to disappear. Even if you were Send for the Facts 
ut suppose my wife outiives me. . : : ) 
rk- PI ’ ; totally and permanently disabled the An interesting 28-page book tells how 
How can I be sure she will not be : ag ot 
ach +] pa next day, you would not need to you can provide a Retirement Income 
without money?r > : C . 
: ioaed ; —e worry about finances. Shortly there- for yourself—how you can provide 
ing That can be taken care of. The in- atoll ; 
after you would be paid a regular = money to send your son to college— 
come can be made to continue as long : : . : Z ‘ ‘a 
“y ‘fo Ji ._ = monthly income to live on. In addi- money toleave your home free of debt 
as either you or your wife lives. é , . ° ; ‘ 
the tte ) ) ; tion yourinstallmentpayments would —money for other needs. Send for 
Suppose I should be killed sud- P Snipe Wi . : i: 
ern . oe be paid dy us out of a special reserve your copy now.Nocost.Noobligation. 
denly by some accidental means. 
nce “y . . 
our wife would receive double Pu ENI M TUAL 
uilt the amount of cash or double the in- OENIX UTU 
on. come received in the event of natural LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ Home Office: Hartford,Conn. First Policy Issued 1851 
death. 
“Suppose serious illness or acci- Copyright 1932, P. M. L. 1. Co. 
dent should destroy my earning — PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 687 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. | 
power while I was still young. Where grist Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, m j 
9° 39 axcoms oa" “THe PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
would I get money to live on? é 
“ Name = — Date of Birth 
IT Shortly after you became totally Me SD 
A - usiness Address. — 
and permanently disabled, the com- 
— . < Home Address______ 
ber 13 pany would pay you a monthly in- ——— — 
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D. RING the course of my 


pen-and-ink career I have had oc- 
casion to draw many and many a 
sock in many an illustration on 
many a type of person. But never 
yet have I drawn a hole in one of 
these socks unless I absolutely 


had to. 


When I have drawn holes in 
socks they were to illustrate such 
sad situations in life as “‘“Embar- 
rassment ina Shoe Store,” “Weary 
Willie’s Wash Day,” and “Why 
He Left His Wife.” 


There is nothing beautiful about 
a hole in a sock even though the 
toe which peeks through it is 
Apolloesque in its symmetry. 
Besides it embarrasses both wearer 


and beholder. 


‘That’s one thing that irks my 
so-called artistic sense. Another 
thing that goes against the grain 
is to see socks that are too short 

or in other words, garters in the 
drawing room. Now that bears 
explanation. A well-dressed man 
joinsa mixed group. He sits down. 
Up go his trouser legs. If they 
don’t display a stretch of epidermis 
dirsutus, they display that soiled 
and personal masculine accessory 

the garter. If they succeed in 
hiding that, they are almost bound 
to exhibit that unlovely portion of 
the sock which serves only as a 
garter mooring. 


Once when IJ was younger and 
more callow, I declared, “Give ine 
socks that stay whole and socks 


that are long enough, and I care not 
who draws the nation’s pictures.” 





ADVERTISER'S NoTE— James Montgomery Flagg, one of America’s 
favorite illustrators, writes as well as draws. ... In the accompany- 
ing article, which Realsilk has purchased from Mr, Flagg, he looks 
pertinently as well as humorously at two of his own pet sock peeves, 





—— 

Co |» If you have read this sock advertise- 
ment, please know that the Realsilk Bonded Representa- 
tive who calls at the home also brings a full line of women’s 
fine hosiery and lingerie in the latest styles and shades. 


REAL SILK 


SOLD ONLY IN OFFICE AND HOME 





JAMES MlOUTGOMERY Face 


And it came to pass. 

One sock maker heard my cry 
of despair. Their representative 
called and said they had heard it 
long ago—that now their product 

gag Pp 


was well beyond such criticisms 
—my criticisms and many more, 


He came, he socked, he con- 
quered, He was the Realsilk man. 
His socks were the Realsilk socks. 
His toes were the famous Realsilk 
six-ply toes that fixed the holes. 
His lengths were the famous 
Realsilk lengths that solved my 
social problem. 


In conclusion, as they say in the 
ads, “If you are troubled with 
‘Holi-toe-sis,’ ‘Parlor Calves,’ or 
any other ailments of The Sock, 
profit by Mr. Flagg’s successful 
treatment— Realsilk Socks.” 





THE SOCKS WITH SEVEN 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


(Found Only in Realsilk Socks) 
@) Six-Ply Toe— which isthe best wearing sock 
toe in the world (patent pending). (2) Two-Ply 
High-Spliced Heel—to prevent those exasperat- 
ing holes where the shoe rubs. (3) Two-Ply 
DoubleSole—longer wear. (1) More Compact 
Weave—moreactual fabric—more actual wear 
and better looks for the money. (5) Longest 
Silk Leg Found in Any Socks —the bigger the 
foot size, the longer the leg. (6) Double-Thick 
Garter Top—non-rippable—comfortable. 
(7) Triple-Fast Hygienic 
om Dyes—fast to light, washing 
(i and perspiration, Color can- 
i not harm the feet. Realsilk 
qi Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indian- 
| apolis, U. S. A. World’s 
CS ] H largest manufacturers of silk 
! hosiery. Branches in 250 
A cities, 
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Changed to This... Hydraulic press, 
forging a large steel ingot, Muroran works. 
(Illustration No. 1, from opposite page 927, 
Volume 12, Encyclopaedia Britannica.) 


This . . . Wheel by which the Japanese 
farmer irrigates his rice lands. (Illustration 
from Page 906, Volume 12, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) 
















, cry 
ative 
rd it 
duct 
‘isms This tale with a startling and significant ending 

s is a cut-out from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
7 account of Commodore Perry’s visit to Japan. 
con- 
man, 
cks, . . . ° 
isk Read this fascinating story ... and all the significant happen- 
oles. . ° . x e e ° 
io Ings of all time... in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica. . . 
1 my 

’ yours for only $5 down, $5 a month 
. the Told in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ism, Ford on Mass Production, Grant- 
with are literally countless other incidents land Rice on Sports, Cecil de Milleand 
3,’ or as thrilling, as timely, as that of Terry Ramsaye on the Movies. 
-" Commodore Perry’s first visit to a 

, shut-in Japan. Whatever the latest Completely revised—at a new 
ssfu 
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1g sock The 74-page Britannica article on Significant of its world-wide recogni- 

vo-Ply Japan was written by eight eminent tion is the fact that 100 orders a What you get 

sperat- itie ie < “te - 5 “ Ino receive j A " - , 

a. authorities. It isa complete book in month are now being received for it in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
itself, covering the nation’s history, from Japan alone. ; ; a 

mpact ilitarv aval standi ee . . 24 volumes in handsome, 15,000 illustrations . 

+ military and naval standing, geog- Every home should have it, say lasting bindings. many in full color. 
raphy, climate, business and industry radi “n. successf “nN. every- complete Atlas . . . 500 

ongest . Y» m cd: i oo 1 y leading men, successful men, every A entatons Whats of 000 Ace e 

gerthe and finance, religion, art and archi- where. You should have it, if you books... .35,000,000words =, 249 stritutors 

=— tecture, literature and music. want to know, not to guess; to grow, ..- 24,000 large size pages. ‘ 50,000 separate pe Ee, 

ae In the 24 volumes of the Britan- not to drift; to succeed, not to fail. $1,200 worth of books, if A quick reference index, 

ain nica are hundreds of other such books And just think! You can have it, for Soups separately. with 500,000 entries. 

g , : : ; . 

or caNn- ...a complete library exhaustively only $5 down, $5 a month. =—__eacccncecensees i ages bya sarees 

ealsilk covering all the knowledge and story y FREE—6 hookl MAIL THIS COUPON TOD ms 

ndian- of mankind since time began. ours 1 — 02-page booklet ~""*"" ia aad 

Ford’ ; og , pag p ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. Ti, 2-1-C¢ 

of silk 3500 eminent contributors give Act now! Mail the coupon for our 342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

n 250 you in the Britannica the authorita- free booklet with 62 pages of inter- Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your 
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news development in a fast changing 
world, the Britannica gives you the 
background that enables you to un- 
derstand it. 


A complete library by 3500 


eminent authors 


tive digested essence of their knowl- 
edge: Einstein on Space-Time, Freud 
on Psychoanalysis, Shaw on Social- 


Look it up in the... 


| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


low price 
The latest 14th edition of the Britan- 
nica has been completely revised, 
with new large easily read type, new 
illustrations in color, new bindings. 
It is as modern as today and as per- 
manent as the English language. 


esting reading, color illustrations, 
maps. Also all information on the 
new low price offer. No obligation. 





































62-page illustrated booklet with color plates 
and maps from the zew Britannica, and low 
price offer. 
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DO 


YOU ire 
Kasily? 


asks this 
jum ous Lrench Physician 


DR. GASTON LYON, OF PARIS 


S your vitality low, your appetite 

poor, your interest in things gone? 
Do you lack a natural reserve of 
strength? 

It isn’t natural to feel that way. And 
generally it isn’t necessary! As the noted 
French physician, Dr. Lyon, author of 
the “Elementary Treatise on Clinical 
Therapeutics,” states:— 

“Constant lassitude and tiredness are 
symptoms of a ‘run-down’ condition 
brought about by poisons from accumu- 
lated intestinal wastes. 

“In such cases,” he adds, “I have 
nearly always obtained excellent results 
by prescribing fresh yeast. Yeast softens 
the clogeing food residue . . . frees the 
body of poisons... purifies and tones up 

; ” 
the whole system. 


Just drop in at any grocery store, or 
at a restaurant or soda fountain and 
get a supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Eat 3 cakes every 
day. Directions on 
the label. 


“As A NURSE I have 
to ‘carry on’ day or 
night,’’ writes Miss 
Annabelle Hamill, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
**Fleischmann’s Yeast 
keeps my system ‘reg- 
ular’ and gives me 
energy to spare.”’ 


IMPORTANT —Fieischmann’'s 
Yeast for health comes only in 
the foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It is yeast in its 
fresh, effective form. (Rich in 
vitamins B, G and D.) 

Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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| Holmes at 91 
Sirs: 

Beside my desk on the wall there has hung 
since last March a clipping from Time quoting 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes as saying upon 
the occasion of his 90th birthday: ‘Death plucks 
my ear and says ‘Live—I am coming!’” To- 
night’s newspapers give an all too abbreviated re- 
port of his remarks upon his gtst birthday. I 
trust Time will not cut his remarks severely, 
for they are usually so beautiful and mellow. 

May time be kind enough to him and to us 
to preserve his active mind for many years. 
Nothing could add more to our precious heritage 
of literature than for him to write (or merely 
compile) Aly Philosophy of Life and Thought. 


FRANK G. DICKINSON 

Urbana, Il. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, venerable in retire- 
ment, is still sharp and mellow of mind. 
He has lately been less troubled by the 
lumbago which was an immediate cause of 
his leaving the High Bench. Leaving his 
motor to call on his former colleagues or 
to borrow or return books from the Su- 
preme Court Library, his step seems more 
lively, his bearing more erect, than two 
months ago. This year he has given no 
press interviews, made no public state- 
ments, but to a banquet held by the Fed- 
eral Bar Association in his honor on his 
gist birthday (March 8) he wrote: 

. I cannot say farewell to life and 
you in formal words. Life seems to me 
like a Japanese picture which our imagina- 
tion does not allow to end with the margin. 
We aim at the infinite, and when our arrow 
falls to earth it is in flames. 

“At times the ambitious ends of life 
have made it seem to me lonely, but it has 
not been. You have given me the com- 
panionship of dear friends who have 
helped to keep alive the fire in my heart. 
If I could think that I had sent a spark 
to those who come after, I should be ready 
to say good-bye.” —Eb. 





Minnesota’s Shipstead 
Sirs: 

The undersigned subscribers would like to have 
your résumé of the life and political activity of 
Henrik Shipstead and your rating of him as a 
Senator 

WALTER NOLD 
STewArT G. COLLINS 
H. W. Mattison 


C. C. PIncRY 
H. S. Rock 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The record of Senator Henrik Shipstead 
of Minnesota is as follows: 
Born: On a farm in Burbank, Minn., Jan. 8, 


1581. 
Start-in-lije: A small-town dentist. 
Career: Son of an intelligent Norwegian father, 


he was an early and precocious reader. From the 








State Normal School, he went to Northwestern 
University, worked his way through the dental 
school, opened a professional office at Glenwood, 
Minn. in 1904. After serving as the town’s 
mayor, he was elected to the State House of 
Representatives for one term. Removing to 
Minneapolis he continued his dental practice 
until 1922 when he was nominated by the 
Farmer-Labor party, then on the rise, for the 
U. S. Senate, subsequently defeating Senator 
Frank Billings Kellogg, later Secretary of State, 
In 1928 he was re-elected for a second Senate 
term by a majority that exceeded Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s in Minnesota by 100,000 votes. 

In Congress: Distinguished as the Senate’s 
lone Farmer-Laborite,* he is no radical ranter. 
The Republican majority has taken him un- 
officially under its wing. Thanks to the G. O. P., 
he has good committee assignments (especially 





International 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 
His roar is not loud. 


Foreign Relations, Agriculture). He is even chair- 
man of one minor committee (Printing). Theo- 
retically the most independent man in the Sen- 
ate, he can generally be found lining up with the 
Insurgent Republicans on economic questions. 
As a Senator he represents a bookish type who 
carries no flaming banner of Liberalism pellmell 
into the midst of a political fight. His largest 
single legislative accomplishment was getting 
through a bill providing for a 9-ft. channel in the 
upper Mississippi with an appropriation of $7,- 
500,000. ; 

He voted for: the Bonus (1924), restrictive 
immigration (1924), Boulder Dam _ (1928), 
Muscle Shoals (1931), farm relief. 

He voted against: World Court (1926), 15- 
cruiser building bill (1928), tariff (1930). 

*From 1923 to 1925 he had one political 
follower in the person of Senator Magnus 
(“Magnavox”) Johnson of Minnesota. 

(Continued on p. 8) 
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subscription 


NAME 


ADDRESS, 





Roy E. Larsen 
CircULATION MaANnaGErR, Time, Inc. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Please enter my subscription for 


Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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Just as the shield was primarily a 
protection in battle, so the Mimeograph 


LEEPER 


Imell 
irgest 
etting 
in the 
f $7, 


‘ictive : 
928), SS 

SS is a buffer against waste in the conflict of 

| today. Economy! It duplicates needed 


), 15° 


letters, ruled forms, bulletins, charts, 
drawings, in little time, for little money, 
with little effort. Type, write or draw on 
its stencil sheet and your job is done. Let 
us tell you its saving story. » » » Address 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


classified *phone directory for nearest branch. 
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ords were buried under three feet of muddy storm water. 


«< 


” 
water. 


Torrential rains had fallen during the night, flooding the 
streets. Storm sewers, unable to carry off the unusual down- 
pour, had backed up and flooded cellars. 


The file room of the Metric Metal Works is located in the 


File room of the Metric Metal IV orks of American Meter 
Company, Inc., showing how thousands of valuable rec- 


R. PAYNE, our files are under three feet of mud and 
Not a pleasant greeting the first thing in 
the morning. But that was the news that awaited the Man- 
ager of the Metric Metal Works of Eric, Pennsylvania. 





basement of the office building. After the storm, thousands 


of valuable records on Hammermill Bond, dating as far back 


as 1914, were buried under three feet of water, mud and slime. 


Immediately, began the slow 
work of salvaging. As each 
record was taken from a fle, 
it was washed and wiped free 
from mud, Then it was ironed. 
Six girls were kept busy opera- 
ting three rotary electric iron- 
ers for nearly three months until 
the last sheet was saved. 

But the tedious work of sal- 
vaging was finally completed, 
and the thousands of original 
documents, letters and carbon 
copies on Hammermill Bond 
restored to their proper places, 
intact and legible. 

Here, again, is proof of Ham- 


mermill Bond’s durability, its 
strength, its ruggedness. 


More and more of the coun- 
try’s large and small organiza- 
tions trust their records to 
Hammermill Bond. For, in ad- 
dition to its endurance, Ham- 


mermill Bond has these im- 
portant advantages: 

(1) It is surfaced for fast pen 
or pencil writing, neat typing, 
clean printing. 

(2) It has a practical color 
range for modern “signal sys- 
tems”’—a separate color for 
each department, branch office 
or activity. 

(3) It is easily available, to 
aid quick service from your 
printer. 

(4) It is uniform, so its qual- 
ity is dependable. 

(5) And it is moderate in price 
to encourage universal use. 

No wonder, then, that Ham- 
mermill Bond is used by more 
business firms, recommended 
by more printers, warehoused 
in larger quantities by more 
leading paper merchants than 
any other bond paper. 


——_——_—— 
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Finally salvaged, the records were 
washed free of mud and dirt, | 
then ironed out by girls. Below A 
are unretouched reproductions 
of records on Hammermill Bond 





after washing and ironing. } 

New 

b 

—, Al 

B 

FREE HELP FROM Union 

YOUR PRINTER 

Save time and money. Let your printer Adan 

help you plan an economical system of , 


othce forms. First, ask him for a copy of 
the new Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond. It is filled with modern specimens, 
samples of Hammermill Bond in its thir- 
teen colors and white, information and 





diagrams to help you design forms, letter- a tl 














_ 
heads and envelopes to match. —... Ti = aa 
Or, if you wish, you can mail this cou- —<——- 
. ox aad —_ ies 
pon direct for your Working Kit. We will = 5 
also include an interesting specimen of —_-" ss 
Hammermill Bond thirteen years old— 
with the story of why this paper survives & 
such an experience as told on this page. 
(Free in the United States, if you attach 
the coupon to your business letterhead, ; 
. : ix 
Outside U. S. As 50¢ ) — oe 
aceceie 4 
Pe ae 
= > “ . . . » > 7-4-32 
ERM HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PENN. —— 
BOND Gentlemen: 1 am attaching this to my business letterhead. Please 
aA send the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
Name 
j 
i : 
Position ee g Pe eee sf 
TEre Fill out both lines, then attach coupon to your office letterhead j 
aise 7] 
j 
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TRUSTEES 


WM. WARREN BARBOUR 
Linen Thread Co. 
President 
JAMES BROWN 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
HENRY R. CARSE 


Electric Boat Co. 
President 
COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. 
General Foods Corp. 
President 
HENDON CHUBB 
Chubb & Son 


JOHN B. CLARK 
Clark Thread Co. 
President 
WILLIAM CRAWFORD 
Builder, New York City 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
President 
JOHNSTON pe FOREST 
De Forest Brothers 


THOMAS DICKSON 
Dickson & Eddy 
CLARENCE DILLON 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
THOMAS EWING, JR. 


Alexander Smith & Son’s Carpet Co. 
President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Directcr 
ROBERT L. GERRY 
The Gerry Estates, Inc. 
President 
WILLIAM S. GRAY, JR. 
Vice-President 
ERNEST ISELIN 
A. Iselin & Co. 
ALFRED L. LOOMIS 
Bonbright & Co. 

Vice President 
DUDLEY OLCOTT 
Billings, Olcott & Co. 
EUSTIS PAINE 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
Vice-President 
EDGAR PALMER 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Chairman of Board 
JOHN S. PHIPPS 
Banker 
AUGUSTE G. PRATT 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
President 
JESSE J. RICKS 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp 
President 
JOHN J. RIKER 


Adantic Mutual Insurance Co. 
Trustee 


PHILIP J. ROOSEVELT 
Roosevelt & Son 
FREDERICK STRAUSS 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
ERNEST STURM 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Chairman of Board 
EDWIN THORNE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of New York 
Trustee 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
Illinois Central R. R. Co. 
Director 
JOHN Y. G. WALKER 
Walker Brothers 
FRANCIS M. WELD 
White, Weld & Co. 
WILLIAM WOODWARD 
Chairman of the Board 








Banking and 


Fiduciary Service 
— exclusively 


Central Hanover gives its time and at- 


tention exclusively to the business of 


banking and to the management of trust 


funds and estates. 


It does not sell securities, has no affili- 


ated security companies and performs 
no functions which conflict with its spe- 


cialized services. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
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Why you should paint 
YOUR FACTORY 





Mo Re 


MORE Licy> 









; Fs. Wes Se ee Case. 






and how lo do he 


@ More output per worker—less error—quicker and easier 
inspection—more “snap” to the entire shop. That's your 
immediate gain when you use Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint.@ But the economic advantages extend for years to 
come—in better preservation of the building itself, genuine 
protection against dampness and moisture, and reduction 
of upkeep expense. © Medusa Portland Cement Paint 
is used for painting concrete, brick, stucco and other 
masonry surfaces—interior or exterior. It is economical 
and lasts. It is unaffected by weather, temperature or 
moisture. It resists the chemical action of lime and alkalies, 
without peeling, scaling or dusting off. Mail the coupon. It 
means money-saving information that is vital this year. 


MEzED Us A PRODUCTS CO a PAN ¥ 
Subsidiary Medusa Portland Cement Co., 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


MEDUSA 


“PORTLAND CEMENT PAINT 





Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost, mail me a copy of your book “‘How 
TO PAINT CONCRETE AND MASONRY SURFACES.” 


On foreign affairs he is a stern nationalist who 
opposed the London Naval Treaty and the Debt 
Moratorium. To international questions he gives 
profound study. Unlike most isolationists, he 
likes to travel abroad, form his opinion by direct 
observation. 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, is thought to favor 
a Prohibition referendum. 

Legislative hobbies: 1) all manner of farm 


| relief; 2) inland waterways; 3) protection of 


organized labor. For years he sponsored a 
bill to curb Federal injunctions in labor disputes 
but not until he turned the legislation over to 
Nebraska’s Norris did the Senate finally pass it 
last fortnight. 

In appearance he is tall (6 ft.), well-built 
(190 lb.). He wears his grey-blond hair in a 


| pompadour. His hands are white, delicate, al- 


most feminine. His clothes run to quiet greys. 
Off the Senate floor, he is bashful, almost silent, 
On the floor he makes an impressive figure when 
he rises to speak. His speeches, however, de- 
livered in a slow deliberate voice faintly touched 
with a foreign accent, are usually heavy, pedantic, 
unexciting. 

Outside Congress: With his wife he lives 
in an old house on East Capitol Street. He enter- 
tains little, shuns society, keeps no car. Once 
he was taken up and lionized by Washington 
hostesses as a strange political specimen but 
when they found he did not roar loud enough 
for a third-party man they cooled toward him. 
One of his closest personal friends is Editor 
Eleanor (‘‘Cissie”) Patterson of the Washington 
Herald. Indulging in none of the usual amuse- 
ments of Senators he leads a solitary intellectual 
life befitting his unique political status. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus: a 
respected, serious-minded legislator of average 
ability who realizes that polite co-operation and 
not rude independence is the secret of Senate 
progress; a tame, well-mannered critic of the 
existing order who is also a_ politician smart 
enough to give rural Minnesota the kind of 
representation it wants. A prolonged illness sev- 
eral years ago seriously curtailed his Senate ac- 
tivities. His term expires March 3, 1935.—Eb. 


—« 





Fletcher's, Not Gibson’s 


| Sirs: 


In your article on Mr. Hugh Gibson (Time, 
Feb. 8), you reprint Mr. Dawes’ remark on the 


| diplomatic service, i.e. that it is “easy on the 


head but hel! on the feet.””. The witty and un- 
answerable rejoinder, “it depends which you 
use most,” which Time attributes to Mr. Gib- 
son, was not made by him, but by Mr. Henry 
Prather Fletcher, long in our diplomatic service 
and former ambassador to Belgium and Italy, 
who is noted for his exceedingly quick wit and 
keen sense of humor. 
BEATRICE DE MENOCAL 
Boston, Mass. 








New Member No. 11,590 


Sirs: 

You state that Governor Roosevelt belongs to 
the Society of Philatelic Americans. The Gover- 
nor’s application for membership was announced 
erroneously in Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News in 
the Aug. 10, 1931 number. This announcement 
was due to a mistake. The fact is that the 
application was received by the American Phila- 
telic Society. 

Mr. Max Ohlman of 116 Nassau St., New 
York, proposed the Governor to membership in 
the American Philatelic Society. See the Ameri- 
can Philatelist, September 1931 issue, p. 582: 

“Roosevelt, Franklin D., Hyde Park, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. 49; Governor; Percy G. Doane, New 
York. By M. Ohlman.” 

Percy G. Doane is given as reference and Mr. 
Ohlman is the proposer. 

Governor Roosevelt is listed in the American 
Philatelist, November 1931 issue, as a New Mem- 
ber No. 11,590. . . 

EUGENE KLEIN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, active 
joiner, has also joined the following (47 


in all): 
American Legion (Poughkeepsie and Albany 
Posts) 
Manhattan Club 
Eagle Engine Company (Hyde Park, N. Y-) 
Dutchess County Historical Society 
Adirondack Mountain Club 
Netherland American Foundation 
New York Yacht Club 
Knickerbocker Club 
Jefferson Islands Club 
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_ Flushes Away Tainted Mucus...Even 


March 28, 1932 TIME | 9 


85% of Dentists Advise 
This Way To Purify Breath... 


And Dentists Are In The Best Position To Know 












Unique Action of Lavoris Actually 


Takes Gray Coating Off The Tongue 
.. . Leaves Mouth Utterly Clean 


| pa you ever stop to consider why you see Lavoris 
in the office of practically every dentist you’ve 
ever visited? Did you ever wonder why you seldom 
see any OTHER mouth wash there? 


There’s an excellent reason. For—working over 
people’s mouths every day—the dentist has learned 
that there is ONE WAY to counteract bad breath. 
ONE THING that keeps mouths clean and sweet while 
he is working —that’s PURGING. 


So he invariably uses Lavoris. For it contains special 
ingredients that make it one of the most potent oral 
purging agents known to science. Lavoris was the 
first to put this remarkable combination into liquid 
form, so it could be used in mouth and throat. 


How It Acts 


First: Lavoris actually exerts a corrective physical 
action in the mouth. Doesn’t merely cover up bad 
breath for the moment, but helps remove the cause. 


Second: Lavoris loosens, coagulates and removes the 
mucus which forms in everybody’s mouth. Turns it 
into a “‘curd.” Reduces it into thousands of shreds 
which swiftly flush away. 


You see the purging evidence with your own eyes— 


thousands of little shreds and “‘clots,”’ each harbor- = tas hay Bin ected 
ing thousands of germs and odor-causing particles. 
This is visible proof that Lavoris really purges— Even in cases of foul breath resulting ACCEPT A BOTTLE FREE 


without slightest harm to delicate membranes. from internal disorders and requiring ee oe, 


medical attention, Lavoris used in the LAVORISCHEMICAL CO 
al ‘ : .VO., 


Make This Free Test mouth helps correct this symptom while Dept. T 
961 North Third Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





your doctor is removing the cause. 


Get Lavoris at any drug store. Or accept the trial 
offer at right. And receive a generous sample free. 





Please send me without charge a 
Then test its purging action for yourself. See how it large, generous sample of Lavoris. 


| 
| 
l 
| 
even takes objectionable gray coating off the tongue. | 
| 
| 
| 


= shows how completely it cleanses the entire Ts NN ad 
cavity. OR )S S Ss 
S$ Ss SS 
So get a bottle of Lavoris today. Or mail the coupon N is \. Zs AS BIS SS a" 
for the trial that’s offered without cost. VSS NSE cacao 
Lavort1s CHEMICAL Company “~~ THE MOUTH WASH City State BB-40-R 


> i 


Minneapolis, Minn. + Branch, Toronto, Can. WITH SCIENTIFIC PURGING ACTION Di schins:is ll Sa ee i eee cw» chine come a 
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“HEART OF 
AMERICA” 


Is the heart of the Missouri Pacific 
Lines system . . . The most impor- 
tant gateway between the Mississip- 
pi and the Rockies it is one of the 
largest livestock and grain markets 
in the country . . . Missouri Pacific 
maintains here extensive storage 
facilities for grain; inspection and 
icing tracks for perishable products; 
and modern facilities for feeding and 
care of livestock . . . It is a cuitural 
center, built about the William Rock 
hill Nelson Art Gallery and the 
Civic Music Center as well as a 
manufacturing and distributing cen- 
ter from which Missouri Pacific 
freight service radiates in every di- 
rection and passenger service to the 


NORTH 


To Omaha and Lincoln and, by connec- 
tion, to Minneapolis and St. Pauland 
Pacific Northwest 


EAST 


Thru the Missouri River Valley to St. Louis 
with convenient connections in St. Louis 
Union Station to the North and East. 


SOUTH 


To Joplin, the White River Valley, Little 
Rock, Memphis and the Southeast, New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast Country. 


SOUTHWEST 
To Wichita and Southeastern Kansas. 


WEST 


Via the Scenic Limited Route to Colorado 

Springs, Denver, Rocky Mountain resorts 

and thru the Royal Gorge and Feather 
River Canyon to the Pacific Coast. 


A modern Union Station adds to the 
convenience of travel thru this im- 
portant gateway city. 


PACIFIC 


"A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI 





ANSA 
















































DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 


SERVICE 


PACIFIC LINES 





National Democratic Club 

Holland Lodge No. 8 

Club of Odd Volumes 

Dutchess Golf & Country Club 

Newspaper Club (Manhattan) 

Marine Research Society 

Amrita Club (Poughkeepsie) 

National Institute of Social Sciences 

New York State Forestry Association 

Collectors Club 

National Economical League 

Dutchess County Farm Bureau Association 

National Grange 

Holland Society of New York 

Odd Fellows (Hyde Park Lodge) 

Casualty & Surety Club (Manhattan) 

Harvard Club of New York 

Fly Club (Manhattan) 

N. Y. State Agricultural Society 

Century Club 

The Century Association 

Down Town Association 

Elks 

Red Men 

Chapel Corner Grange (Hyde Park) 

Dutchess County Society 

New York State Historical Society 

American Ornithologists Union 

Ship Model Makers Club 

New York County Lawyers Assn. 

Harvard Graduates Club 

City Club of New York 

Volunteer Fire Company 

United States Naval Institute 

National Geographic Society 

The Archaeological Society 

Ahepa—Eb. 

pone Nene 
Something to Show Teacher 
Sirs: 

Although I have eagerly read every word in 
every issue of your magazine this year (includ- 
ing advertisements), I am starting this letter 
“Gentlemen” instead of “Sirs.” My reason is 
this: I am curious to see (if I have the good 
fortune to have this published) whether you 
change it to “Sirs” for want of space. This whim 
was encouraged by my noticing that every letter 
was started “Sirs.” 

I have just left off reading the protests of 
some of your subscribers concerning your abolish- 
ment of “The March of Time.’ As I am com- 
pelled to study in my room at this hour, I never 
have had the good fortune to hear this program. 
However, if it is as good as your magazine, | 
heartily join with these protesters. 

TELFORD FRAZIER 

Tabor Academy 

Marion, Mass. 

P.S. I would also like to know if you publish 
many letters from schoolboys like me. It would 
give me something to show my English teacher 
if you published this. 

The salutation of letters printed in 
Time is standardized as “Sirs,” not tor 
lack of space, but because “Sirs” is curt, 
clear, complete. —Eb. 








(Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off.) 


Editor: Henry R. Luce. : 

Managing Editor: John S, Martin. s 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr. Noel 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge II. J. T. Everitt, 
Mary Fraser, Albert L Furth. Allen Grover 
David W. Hulburd Jr.. Schuyler Jackson, E. D 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, Francis 
deN. Schroeder. Cecilia A. Schwind, Charles 
Wertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. aa 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York 


Binders: Binders holding a complete volun 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 


as issued to all binder owners. 


Bound Volumes: A limited number of copies ot 
each volume with index are bound and are avail 
able to subscribers at $5 each. .\ few bound copies 


of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIN 
XV. XVI, XVII and XVIIT are now available 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama. Domin 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and South 
America, $5.00; Canada, $8.00, elsewhere, $6.00. 
Changes of address: Two weeks notice re 
quired for change of address. When ordering 4 
change, please give both the new address and the 
old address. ‘ 
Address all correspondence regarding subscrip 
tion. index. binders. bound volumes. to the Circu 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street. Chicago, Il 


SSS (ay AE eta: Steaua aaclaao re 
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THE LUBRICANTS 


1= Perfected motor oils and greases to meet 
lull requirements of all seasons for each part 


ilevery make of car. 


2« Motor oil made from 100% Pennsylvania 
so pure it does not require aci 
reatment which lessens an oil's oiliness. 


crude oil: 


$=By costly, extra refining processes, Quaker 
Mate removes the quart of thin, 
lubricating 
rains in every gallon of ordinary motor 
with a quart of 
Four full quarts 
heat-resisting lubrication in every 


f littl or no 
tl—and replaces this waste 
tich, full-bodied lubricant. 
of genuine, 
gallon. 


ST 


MOTOR OILS 





AND 


useless oil 
value 


TIME 


NOW a perfected lubrication plan protected by 


insurance in The Travelers Indemnity Company 


7 G 
Catal rAlal, 


WO \ 


Wy anlas 


STATEMENT 
THE PROPOSITION 


] = Because your car will not operate without oil and 
grease, you face a choice of brands. 


2 = Brands differ greatly in quality; we urge that you 
use Quaker State, but we do not attempt to prove its 
superiority by claims alone. Instead we say: 


3 = If you will use only Quaker State lubricants in 
your car, adopt the Quaker Slate Plan of Lubrication 
and equip your car with *Roll-o-Miles” at $3.50, we 
willsupply you with a One Year Guarantee insured in 
The Travelers Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
Conn., which agrees to pay the customary cost of re- 
airing or replacing any burned out and inoperative 
costo resulting from faulty or insuflicient lub- 
ncauion, 


/ 


Lb \ Make of car 





Fr. 
Brand of oil 


SUPERFINE GREASES 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO 


prc-cco--- 
Nei “nd } »klet, “The § ) sured L 
As per your offer, T enclose $3.50. ( i axes « ai 
Send me “Roll-o-Miles” and your FREE Insured Guarantee. 


Please send your free bookle 








lasured LuBR! CATION 


GOOD-BYE to hit-or-miss oiling and greasing! 


L. the whole history of motoring, 
no announcement from the oil industry 
ever approached the importance of this. 

To millions of motorists it means the 
solution of a baffling problem—the proper 
lubrication of their cars; freedom from the 
threat of bearing trouble and its always- 
heavy expense. Quaker State’s answer is 
to insure lubrication in your car! 

You need this insured protection. Field 
that 
lose millions of dollars annually as the 
And 


who pay for good oils and greases still 


surveys show America’s motorists 


result of faulty lubrication. many 


suffer loss from bearing trouble, because 
even high-grade lubricants are not wholly 
effective unless applied by a sure-fire, 
fool-proof plan. 

To secure Quaker State’s One Year In- 
sured Guarantee (as described in the 
Quaker Statement at the left), it is asked 
that you equip your car with a device 
called “Roll-o-Miles,” 


and Chek-Chart which rolls up and slips 


a lubrication guide 


into the pocket of your car; furnished at 
of $3.50. (Duty and 
Your 
Guarantee will be sent free 


order for “‘ Roll-o-Miles.” 


the nominal cost 


taxes extra in Canada). Insured 


with your 


HOW TO GET 
Insured Lubrication 
Check the coupon below, 
either for’ immediate 
application or request 
for the booklet “The 
Story of Insured Lubri- 
cation.” Or go 
Quaker State 
full details. 


to any 
dealer for 





. - « Listen in on coast-to-coast broadcast of 
~ Qu AKER STATE'S CAREFREE PROGRAM 
—~ OE 

learn about Quaker State’s unusual free offer 


Oil City, Pa Dept. D-1 


The Story of Insured Lubrication.” 


Duty and taxes extra in Canad 


Date... 


Stale 


Year of Model 


‘actory or Serial No. 


I am now using. 
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See and drive 


THE NEW LINE C 


with the New Finger Control Free-Wheeling 


on new Packard Light Eight—designed 
to provide luxurious transportation to 
new thousands of appreciative motorists 
—offers advances in driving ease and rid- 
ing comfort that are truly sensational, and 
at an introductory price $500 lower than any 


Packard ever built before. 


Packard’s remarkable, new Finger Control 
provides safe, convenient and instantly con- 
trollable Free-Wheeling results. With it, 
there is no need to learn a new driving 
technique. On the wheel, near the fingers 
of your right hand, is a knob as easy to 
operate as the light switch. Flick this little 
lever up an inch and you have automatic 
clutch action—coasting controlled by the ac- 
celerator. Move it down, and you have con- 


ventional drive—with the braking power 








of the engine instantly and surely available. 


Packard Ride Control, the original system 
of dash-adjustable hydraulic shock absorb- 
ers, insures unvarying comfort for passen- 
gers under all conditions. A touch of the 
driver’s finger stiffens or softens spring re- 


action to compensate for changes in road, 
load, speed or temperature. 


Visit the showroom of your Packard dealer 
and inspect the Packard Light Eight in 
detail. Note its modern beauty. Note its 
long wheelbase—128 inches; its sturdy, re- 
inforced frame construction; its new, tilted 
rear axle design which permits low body 
mounting. Then drive it—ride in it as a 
passenger—to gain a complete understand- 
ing of what its many advanced engineering 
features contribute to true motoring luxury. 








A 


b 


THE FIVE PASSENGER SEDAN is a long, low and graceful car, with THE COUPE-SEDAN also accommodates five passengers ‘in its 


; THE TW 
spacious interior. It is priced at the factory at . $1750 smart and roomy interior. It is factory-priced at $1795 comfor 
gy 

—— 





SDhe PACKARD 


OF A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY 











1 its 


795 


Packard Silent Synchro-mesh Transmission 
—quiet in all three forward speeds—gives a 
new thrill to driving. It makes gear shift- 
ing, up or down, convenient, effortless, 
noiseless —acceleration in low and second 
speeds as quiet as in high. 


Nor does the list of advanced features of 
the Packard Light Eight end here. The 


famous Straight-Eight 110 horsepower en- 
gine provides activity in new abundance, 
achieved through the new high ratio of 
one horsepower to less than every 40 pounds 
of car weight. 


Shatter-proof glass, in windshield and all 
windows, six-ply tires, and beautiful, sturdy 
bumpers, front and rear, are standard on 
all Packard Light Eight models. Such 


THE TWO PASSENGER COUPE is a handsome, enclosed car with 
comfortable rumble seat for two extra. Its factory price is $1795 


OF PACKARD CARS 


and with Silent Synchro-mesh Transmission 





equipment is added to the list price of many 
cars. As on the larger, heavier and more 
costly Packard models, the Light Eight 
bodies are all fully insulated against sound 
and temperature, thus warmth and quiet 
are added to the other interior luxuries. 


When you examine the new Packard Light 
Eight you will be delighted with its low, 
graceful sweep of lines—its smart and mod- 
ern, yet unmistakably “Packard,” radiator 
design. You will marvel at how a car of 
such distinguished appearance and perform- 
ance—a car providing so much in beauty, 
comfort, distinction and prestige—can be 
offered at so sensational a price. 

So be sure, before you buy any car this spring, 
to seeand drive the new Packard Light Eight. 





THE COUPE-ROADSTER a distinctive convertible 
commodates two or four. It is priced at the factory at $1795 





YLIGHT EIGHT 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 















Europe’s cultural and historic structures are all intact. 
What monuments to civilization the Ages have built 
still remain in all their splendor for the enjoyment of 
travelers who visit Europe now when travel costs less and 
yields more, when the Old World eagerly waits with 
boundless hospitality to serve and satisfy every visitor. 

Europe’s museums, universities, historic cathedrals 
and other architectural edifices, famous health spas, 
romantic castles, modern hotels, fashionable centers, 
national fairs and international expositions, conven- 
tions of the arts and commerce, her club life, 
thrilling sport events, scenic beauty and hundreds of 
other major attractions are still there undisturbed, un- 
altered by temporarily arrested material progress. Indeed, 


these entertaining, educational and cultural opportun- 
ities are now more favorable to travelers than ever before. 
There is no over crowding, no competitive rush, no waste- 
ful extravagance to attenuate Europe’s attention to each 
individual visitor, whose sight-seeing is now more de- 
liberate, less obstructed and therefore more enjoyable. 


The Dollar buys much more and rates all along the 
line are so much lower that comforts, conveniences, 
even luxuries previously impossible for the same expen- 
diture, may now be fully enjoyed. 


Make 1932 your European Travel Year. The cost is 
less . . . all the advantages are yours. 


@ We will plan your tour, provide all literature and give you dependable advice upon request, without cost or obligation. 


THOS. COOK & SON = WAGONS.-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City 


© 1932 T. C. & Son 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


March 28, 1932 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS | 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Rail Loans Unsnarled 

President Hoover took a hand at 
straightening out what was threatening to 
become a serious snarl within Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. over railroad loans. 
The trouble started when banks showed 
a tendency to call their short-term credits 
to the carriers and leave the full burden 
of relief up to the R. F. C. Estimates of 
the relief needed by railroads ran as high 
as a billion dollars for 1932 alone. Re- 
ports were current that President Dawes 
was willing to have R. F. C. assume this 
full financial load with no stickling over 
collateral, whereas Board Chairman 
Meyer felt that the banks should not 
“pass the buck” to the Government but 
continue their credit assistance to the 
roads. That there was nothing personal 
in this rift of R. F. C. opinion was evi- 
denced when, after a board meeting, Mr. 
Dawes slapped Mr. Meyer on the back 
and exclaimed: ‘Gene, you're a brick!” 

But the carriers fussed & fumed as un- 
certainty held up 300 million dollars’ 
worth of their R. F. C. loan applications. 
President Hoover summoned President 
Dawes, talked with Chairman Meyer, then 
held an hour-long conference with 13 rail 
executives representing such roads as the 
Pennsylvania, Chesapeake & Ohio, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Northern Pacific, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Southern, Union Pacific, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, Balti- 
more & Ohio and New York Central. Lips 
sealed, the railroaders emerged from the 
President’s office looking glum and anxious. 
Next day, having arranged a compromise 
between Messrs. Dawes & Meyer for rail 
relief, the President cheerfully announced: 
1) The roads’ financial problem is “of 
smaller dimensions than has been gener- 
ally believed or reported.” 2) Between 
three and four hundred millions, and not 
a billion, will be required to help them 
through the year. 3) Of this, Railway 
Credit Corp. will supply a minimum of 
$50,000,000.* 4) “It is assumed that 
many bank loans will be continued in the 
normal way.” 5) “Recourse to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. by the railroads 
will be much less than was originally 
thought.” 
@ Swiss Minister Marc Peter presented 
to President Hoover Sculptor Ernest 
Durig. Sculptor Durig presented to Presi- 
dent Hoover a plaster bust of George 
Washington so large (seven feet high) it 
had to be left outside on the White House 


*When R. C. C.’s pool was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it was esti- 
mated that $100,000,000 would flow into it 
from increased freight rates. Traffic declines 
halved the estimate 





lawn. Asked the puzzled President: 
“What shall we do with it?” Representa- 
tive Sol Bloom, director of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, was 
summoned to find an answer. 

@ By his signature President Hoover 
last week made law an immigration act 
excluding all alien instrumental musicians 
from the U. S. as “artists,” unless they 
were of “distinguished merit and ability.” 
q@ The President signed a joint resolution 
instructing the I. C. C. to study the effects 
of a six-hour day for railway labor. 

@ Representing the U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Harlan Miller called 
on the President to enlist his aid in getting 
out 50 million voters for this year’s elec- 
tion (total 1928 vote: 36,879,414). The 
plan involves a system of State quotas 
and proclamation by Governors. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The Senate: 


@ Recommitted the Interior Department 
appropriation bill with instructions to re- 
duce its total of $50,000,000 by 10%. 
@ Adopted the conference report on the 
anti-injunction labor bill; sent it to the 
President. 
@ Confirmed Thaddeus Harold Brown to 
be a member of the Radio Commission. 
@ Received from Virginia’s Glass a re- 
vised banking bill to check speculation on 
Federal Reserve credit and to liquidate 
closed banks. 

Committees of the Senate: 
@ Received a subcommittee’s report to 
legalize 4% beer to raise $347,000,000 in 
revenue, stimulate business, relieve unem- 
ployment. 
@ Approved the nomination of Charles 
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Hitchcock Sherrill to be Ambassador to 
Turkey. 
The House: 
@ Debated the tax bill, upping normal 
and surtax rates above the Ways & Means 
Committee’s figures (see p. 18). 
@ Adopted the conference report on the 
anti-injunction labor bill; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Received from the Immigration Com- 
mittee a resolution to reduce all quotas by 
90% and to apply the quota system to 
the Western Hemisphere. 
@ Voted (258-to-115) to empower its 
special economy committee now studying 
executive reorganization to prepare and 
bring legislation directly to the floor. 
Committees of the House: 
@ Considered proposals to cut the Federal 
pay scale from 5% to 25%. 
@ Approved (15-to-2) a resolution by 
New York’s Fish instructing U. S. dele- 
gates at the Geneva Arms Conference to 
propose an international agreement re- 
nouncing the sale and export of munitions 
of war. 


Out Bursts Johnson 

“Mr. President !”’* 

The strident Californian voice of 
Senator Hiram Johnson rolled out imperi- 
ously across the well-filled Senate cham- 
ber. In his hand he held a speech, too 
important to be delivered from memory. 
His white crest quivered with indignation 
and behind his spectacles his blue eyes 
gleamed resentfully. He was about to 
vent the full measure of his political 
bitterness, the full force of his distrust as 
as isolationist, and the full brilliance of 
disgruntled hindsight, upon the gentlemen 
who had conducted the country’s inter- 
national finance for the past decade. His 
speech summarized his conclusions on the 
Finance Committee’s recent investigation 
of foreign loans. He had precipitated that 
inquiry, had cross-examined famed money 
lenders of Wall Street, had developed con- 
crete arguments for Federal supervision 
of international finance. Without his 
customary shadow-boxing gestures he be- 
gan reading his address. Excerpts: 

“The story of our foreign loans is a 
sordid tale, grotesque and tragic. . . . In 
the investigation there were disclosed 
certain ugly facts which enabled us to 
understand and resent what has been done 


to the investing American public... a 
dazed people whose pockets have been 
picked. ... The utterly unrestrained 


duping of investors, the smug complacency 
of the great financial prestidigitators are 
all shown. ... The sale of foreign 
securities was not only unrestrained by 


*The Vice President is thus addressed as the 
presiding officer of the Senate 
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our Government but the peculiar system 
adopted by the State Department enabled 
international bankers to foster sales and 
convey the impression that their securi- 
ties were satisfactory to our Govern- 
ment. ... 

“Money was plentiful. The mad orgy 
was on. Speculation was encouraged not 
only by bankers greedy for profits but 
by the very Government itself. In one 
aspect the people themselves were to 
blame; but in another every rule of fair 
play, every principle of forthrightness and 
honesty acquit those ignorant of finance 
and transfer the guilt to the international 
bankers who coined the ignorance and 
confidence of their customers... . If 
ever there was a racket imposed upon the 
American people, that racket is the racket 
that has been played upon American in- 
vestors by the international bankers with 
the securities they retailed. 

“International bankers reversed the 
financial rule of the centuries and the 
policy became one of the lender seeking 
the borrower instead of the borrower 
seeking the lender. . . . The bankers had 
just one thought and that was profits. 
. . . The banker with money pouring in 
began to regard himself as a superman 
and soon in his egotism became convinced 
the Lord had endowed him with a peculiar 
prescience and ability which raised him 
into a royally created class, far more 
blessed by a discriminating and wise Cre- 
ator. . .. It is little to be wondered at 
if the ordinary investor approached in 
some trepidation this gorgeous creature, 
begged for advice and counsel and with 
gratitude accepted his direction. The poor 
investor saw only one of God’s anointed; 
but the anointed, none too proud to take 
any sum from any person upon any repre- 
sentation, thought only of the profits ac- 
cruing. . . . The hats of our people were 
doffed to this Jovelike creation. ... 

“The money madness of our people, the 
greed ‘and even worse of international 
bankers and the smug complacency and 
supine indifference of Government have 
contributed to the unhappy results.” 

Specifically Senator Johnson excoriated 
the scramble of U. S. bond houses for 
South American issues, the “bribing” of a 
Peruvian President’s son to make a loan, 
the restoration of the Barco oil concession 
to the Mellon interests by Colombia while 
the State Department sped up a National 
City Bank loan (Time, Jan. 25). He 
showed statistically how U. S. private 
loans to 16 European nations with a par 
value of $1,667,562,000 had depreciated 
43% to $925,559,000, how $1,600,000,000 
invested in South American securities had 
shrunk to a cash value of $422,000,000, 
with $815,468,300 in actual default. 

Senator Johnson’s proposed remedy: a 
Government foreign loan board to pass on 
the soundness of all proposed issues. 


DEMOCRATS 


63 to 23too 

@ The voters of North Dakota decided 
emphatically last week against moving 
their capital to Jamestown from Bis- 
marck where the capitol burned last year. 


Of greater importance, Democratic North 
Dakotans expressed a 2-to-1 preference 
for Governor Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
of New York over Governor William 
Henry (“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray for the 
presidential nomination. Of perhaps yet 
greater importance, voters deserted the 





CALIFORNIA’S JOHNSON 


“ , 


. a sordid tale, grotesque and tragic.’ 
(See col. 1) 


Republican fold in such droves as to indi- 
cate probable defeat for Herbert Hoover 
in North Dakota next November. 

The North Dakota primary usually 
lacks political meaning. The voters are 
free to ballot in either party and their 
presidential preferences in no wise bind 
convention delegates elected separately 
but simultaneously. Governor Murray, 
campaigning excitedly as an apostle of dis- 
content, had purposely picked North 
Dakota for the first test of his political 
strength outside Oklahoma. He confi- 
dently expected to turn agrarian radical- 
ism to his own benefit. Yet Governor 
Roosevelt not only swept the preference 
voting but won nine of the State’s ten 
Democratic convention delegates. The 
only delegate Governor Murray got to 
add to his 22 from Oklahoma was his 
brother George, who farms at Berthold. 

Roosevelt boosters declared that the 
“Murray menace” had now once & for all 
been eliminated. They claimed that their 
candidate had proved his popular power 
to carry the Northwest before him. Gov- 
ernor Murray, grim and unforgiving, de- 
clared he had been beaten by “post-office 
politics.” 

The largest Democratic primary vote in 
North Dakota was 13,000 in 1924. Last 
week some 80,000 North Dakotans par- 
ticipated in the Roosevelt-Murray voting. 
Observers estimated that some 50,000 
Republicans had deserted their party. 

@ With 63 votes* toward the magic num- 
ber of 770 needed to nominate at the Chi- 
cago convention, Governor Roosevelt 


*Alaska, 6; Washington, 16; New Hamp- 
shire, 8; Minnesota, 24; North Dakota, 9. 


turned to Georgia’s primary this week. 
Fortnight ago he had knocked out Alfred 
Emanuel Smith in New Hampshire. Last 
week he knocked out Governor * Murray 
in North Dakota. This week he confi- 
dently expected to knock out Speaker 
John Nance Garner (for whom a Judge 
Gus Hill Howard was running by proxy) 
in Georgia, his “second home,” and add 
28 more delegates to his growing string. 
@ Other dates important to the Roosevelt 
candidacy: March 29 whea Iowa (26 
votes) and Maine (12 votes) hold Demo- 
cratic State conventions; April 5 when 
New York (94 votes) holds its primary; 
April 12 when Nebraska (16 votes) bal- 
lots on Roosevelt v. Garner v. Murray 
without pledging its delegates. 

@ A full Roosevelt slate of delegates-at- 
large was put into the Massachusetts 
primary (36 votes) by Boston’s Mayor 
Curley. One candidate was James, 25- 
year-old son of the New York Governor, 
who lives in Cambridge, sells insurance. 
@ Candidate Roosevelt last week filed for 
the preferential primaries in California 
(May 3), West Virginia (May 10), Flor- 
ida (June 7). 

@ Before a W. C. T. U. audience Demo- 
cratic Governor George White of Ohio, 
longtime Dry and his State’s “favorite 
son” for the presidential nomination, last 
week declared for a referendum on Pro- 
hibition, stirred loud “nays” with the 
declaration that the public was entitled to 
such a vote. 


REPUBLICANS 
Feeling Wetter 

In the last three national elections the 
Republican Party has gone to the country 
on an adroit Prohibition platform promis- 
ing enforcement of the 18th Amendment 
and nothing more. Last week political 
wind was full of straws to indicate that the 
party might stop weasling, might devise 
a new, Wetter formula at the Chicago con- 
vention to match the shifting sentiment of 
the past twelve years. What the formula 
would be was anybody’s guess but there 
was no doubt that the idea of a referen- 
dum plank has lately gained great strength 
among G. O. P. leaders. Seven straws: 

1) Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives divided 112 Dry to 97 Wet in 
last fortnight’s Prohibition vote. 

2) In Chicago to make a St. Patrick’s 
Day speech Secretary of War Hurley, 
talking privately to friends, was overheard 
by a newsman to say: “I believe the na- 
tional convention will adopt a more liberal 
stand on Prohibition. A great many peo- 
ple are going to look for Wet candidates 
in November. Eventually I think the 
Prohibition question will be settled on the 
basis of State’s rights.”” Back in Washing- 
ton where Dry leaders were shocked and 
hurt by his words, Secretary Hurley has- 
tened to explain: “When I want to speak 
in quotation on Prohibition, the words will 
be mine and not what someone else sup- 
poses I have said. I didn’t mention Pro- 
hibition in my address in Chicago nor did 
I mention it anywhere else for publica- 
tion.” 

3) Missouri prepared to send a Wet 
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pro-Hoover delegation to the National 
Convention and Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, ardent Dry Methodist though he is, 
acquiesced. 

4) Ohio is the birthplace of the Anti- 
Saloon League. A majority of Ohio’s con- 
vention delegates will be Wet. 

5) Emerging from the White House, 
Ralph E. Williams of Oregon, vice chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, declared: “There is very strong agi- 
tation in favor of a Wet plank of some 
kind’ among Republicans. The party will 
have to adopt some kind of platform, to 
meet the changed situation.” 

6) From a meeting of Republican na- 
tional committeemen in Washington to ar- 
range convention details word was’ passed 
out that 25 of the 53 members of the plat- 
form committee were already Wet and 
ready to support a referendum plank, 
while at least 535 of the 1,154 delegates 
will take a more liberal stand on Prohibi- 
tion. 

7) Fresh opposition was heard to the 

renomination of Vice President Curtis, a 
Dry of Dry Kansas. Mentioned for his 
place on the ticket were such non-Drys as 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills, Secretary 
of War Hurley, Philippine Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
@ Meanwhile President Hoover, who will 
have to stand on any Prohibition plank 
carpentered by the Convention, continued 
diligently to pursue his policy of silent 
neutrality. Ever since he threw away his 
chance, offered by the report of the Wick- 
ersham Commission, to take a Wet stand, 
he has been increasingly regarded by the 
public as a Dry. His friends report that 
he is irritated by the liquor agitation, calls 
it “poppycock,” insists that the question 
is one for Congress to deal with first. 


But suppose the President’s party 
should declare for a referendum. Would 
he acquiesce? If he did, what then? 


Asked this question by the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor last week, Prohibitor Clar- 
ence True Wilson gave the Dry answer: 
“Drys would not support him and would 
go to extreme lengths to repudiate what 
they would consider a policy of Judas 
Iscariot. . . . They would either put up 
an independent candidate or would vote 
for the other [Democratic] side even 
though it were Wet as a rebuke for that 
kind of leadership.” 

@ Ten of the eleven Republican conven- 
tion delegates elected in North Dakota’s 
primary last week (see p. 16), were Hoo- 
verites. The eleventh was independent. 
President Hoover was not a candidate in 
the Republican preference voting where 
Dr. Joseph Irwin France beat “General” 
Jacob S. Coxey three-to-two in a notably 
light ballot. Since he did not win a single 
convention delegate, Dr. France’s victory 
was meaningless. 

@ Announced was the early retirement of 
Maurice Maschke, Cleveland’s boss, as 
Ohio’s member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. He will be replaced by 
Postmaster General Brown of Toledo, 
who, after the Convention renominates 
President Hoover, is slated to supplant 
Senator Fess as G. O. P. chairman and 
manage the national campaign. 





STATES & CITIES 


In Atlanta 

Five years ago James Lee Key, a tall, 
angular Atlanta lawyer who looks like a 
beardless Lincoln, was elected Mayor of 
Atlanta. Last week he was still Mayor 
after roundly trouncing an incongruous 





Acme 
Mayor JAmes Lee Key 
ill but not out. 


political combination of red-hot Drys and 
disgruntled Wet labor leaders. Atlantans 
refused to recall Mayor Key from office, 
by the record-breaking vote of 17,178 to 
11,744.™ 

Mayor Key first got into trouble with 
prohibitors when, junketing through 
France with other U. S. mayors last spring, 
he publicly opined that Prohibition did 
not prohibit, was in fact an “abysmal 
failure.” The Greater Atlanta Prohibition 
& Law Enforcement League began to cir- 
culate a petition for a special election to 
oust him. Though the League could not 
get one-third of the signatures required 
for a recall vote, Mayor Key had to with- 
draw from his men’s Bible class at Grace 
Methodist Church. Thereupon he began 
a non-denominational Bible class in a 
theatre where he was free to excoriate his 
critics scripturally. 

The Dry ouster move might have died 
away had not Mayor Key infuriated or- 
ganized labor in his attempt at municipal 
economy. He accepted a low bid for the 
construction of an administration building 
at Atlanta’s airport. Labor leaders, pro- 
testing that the wage scale was too low, 
got the City Council to pass a measure 
adding $4,300 as a workers’ bonus. Mayor 
Key, determined to retrench, vetoed it. 
The Atlanta Federation of Trades picked 
up the Drys’ recall petition, pushed it 
hard enough to secure last week’s election. 


*A Mayor who recommended his own recall 
last week was Joseph C. Thompson of Wil- 
mington, Ill. His reason: a commission form 


of municipal government would save taxpayers 
$1,030 per year. 


The Mayor was pounded for “disgracing 
Atlanta,” “half-staffing the Star-Spangled 
Banner,” permitting Sunday cinemas for 
charity, approving cuts in municipal sal- 
aries (including his own). 

Mayor key is not in the best of health. 
His secretary has to help him up to the 
rostrum of his Bible class. At banquets 
he dozes wearily. But last week’s vote dis- 
played not only his political mastery of 
Atlanta but his determination to give his 
city economical government at any per- 
sonal hazard. Last week his enthusiastic 
friends talked loudly of running him for 
Senator or Governor. 


Wild Giant 


Under the hard ground of the cemetery 
at North Creek, N. Y., last week was 
buried a swart, nameless giant who died 
in a blaze of gunfire among the snow- 
bound mountains of Essex County earlier 
this month. Police and U. S. Army 
records had failed to identify him. But 
inhabitants of the vicinity had not ceased 
to wonder and talk about the prodigious 
“wild man of the Adirondacks” and the 
terror he spread in the three days it took 
to catch him. : 

First men to see the “‘wild man” were 
Ernest Blanchard and Leslie Turner, two 
trappers, when he burst from the woods 
and started shooting at them. Whether 
the towering, dusky creature was an in- 
sane nature-lover bent on saving the lives 
of animals, like mad Albert Johnson who 





was killed in the wilds of Canada last 
month (Time, Feb. 29), Woodsmen 
Blanchard and Turner did not stop to 


inquire. They fled through the woods and 
reported to the State police at Long Lake. 
A lieutenant with four of his men and 
two forest wardens, accompanied by the 
trappers, set out on the giant’s trail. 
Shutters and doors in Essex and Hamilton 
counties clapped apprehensively — shut 
while the chase went forward.* After a 
72-hour search, the pursuers sighted a 
huge, dark figure silhouetted against the 
snow, a man without snowshoes making 
incredible speed through the deep, stub- 
born drifts. It was their man. He came 
to bay inside an abandoned lumber mill. 

As the lieutenant approached, calling 
for the fugitive to surrender peaceably, 
he could see that the man’s clothing was 
a patchwork of deer and rabbit skins. 
Incongruity upon incongruity, the man 
appeared to be a Negro. The discharge 
of a sawed-off shotgun was his answer to 
the police. Then he jumped through a 
window, started running. 

A rifle shot from the posse caught him 
in the leg. The giant reeled, fell, crawled 
behind a tree and opened fire once more. 
The posse returned his fusillade. When 
the echoes died out among the cold hills 
the lieutenant approached. Behind the 
tree the great brown figure lay lifeless, his 
blood melting dark holes in the soft snow. 
A week after the wild man’s first startling 
appearance, he was sledged back to North 
Creek, interred with his secret history. 


*The region is that in which Vice President 
Theodore Roosevelt was mountain-tramping when 
word came to him that President McKinley was 
dying in Buffalo. 
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CRIME 


On Sourland Mountain (Cont'd) 


@ In Los Angeles, last week, three kid- 
nappers were given ten-years-to-life in 
prison for abducting a man, his wife and 
their Japanese servant. Maximum penalty 
was recommended by the Court. 

@ In Warren, Ohio, the first of two men 
to be tried for kidnapping James Dejute 
Jr., 12, son of a Niles contractor (TIME, 
March 14), received the maximum pun- 
ishment of life imprisonment. The trial 
took but four hours. A few days later. 
the other man was given from one to 20 
years for harboring the kidnapped boy. 
@ In Manhattan, an extortionist was sent 
to the penitentiary for 50 years, guilty of 
abducting for ransom an East Side 
butcher. 


@ Across the Raritan River from High- 
land Park, N. J., someone tried to break 
into the nursery of Diane Johnson, seven 
weeks, whose father is vice president of 
Johnson & Johnson (surgical dressings). 
The marauder leaped from his ladder, ex- 
changed shots with a night watchman, 
fled. Police soon collared a suspect. 


@ Meanwhile from Hopewell, 20 miles 
from Highland Park, scene of the nation’s 
most fabulous criminal case, not one re- 
liable word came of the whereabouts of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr., snatched 
from his crib the windy night of March 1. 


TAXATION 
“To Hell with the Sales Tax!” 


In Mississippi* last week 9,000 dis- 
gruntied whites, led by a Negro jazz band, 
stormed the State Capitol at Jackson to 
tell Governor Martin Sennett (‘Sure 
Mike”) Conner what they thought of a 
3% retail sales tax as passed by the State 
House. “We want Mike! We _ want 
Mike!” was the mob’s raucous shout as it 
shuffled from the rotunda toward the Gov- 
ernor’s office. Was he in? Some said he 
was—locked in. Others insisted he was at 
a downtown hotel. Before the crowd 
finally drifted out of the Capitol, it left 
pinned on Governor Conner’s door a sign: 
TO HELL WITH THE SALES TAX! 

The Mississippi mob took its cue from 
similar action earlier this month in Ken- 
tucky where a rowdy throng invaded Gov- 
ernor Laffoon’s home at Frankfort in pro- 
test against a 1% sales tax passed by the 
House (Time, March 14). Last week the 
Kentucky levy died when the General As- 
sembly ended its session without Senate 
action.+ 

“To hell with the sales tax!” was also 
the sentiment last week of a coalition in 
the national House of Representatives. 
Opposed to a 24% levy on manufacturers 
in the budget-balancing revenue bill, this 
bloc wrenched the legislation away from 
its sponsors and proceeded to mangle it 


*Last week Mississippi was the third State 
to ratify the proposed Constitutional amend- 
ment eliminating “lame duck” sessions of Con- 
gress. 

+ Kentucky last week became the fourth State 
to ratify the “lame duck” Constitutional amend- 
ment. 


almost beyond recognition. Leaders of 
the revolt were insurgent Republican La- 
Guardia of New York and Democrat 
Doughton of North Carolina. Arraying 
mass against class, they argued that the 
sales tax raising $595,000,000 of the bill’s 
$1,096,000,000 was an unfair impost upon 
poor people, that wealth should be con- 
scripted to balance the budget. 

To knock out the sales tax, it was part 
of the coalition’s strategy to substitute 
heavier levies elsewhere in the bill. The 
bill already raised the normal tax on net 
incomes (after deduction) of $8,000 or 
more from the present 5% to 6%. The 
House voted (121-to-81) to boost this 
levy to 7%. Where the bill upped the 
maximum surtax from 20% to 40% on 
over $100,000, the House voted (153-to- 
87) to invoke again the Wartime scale of 
surtaxes, boosting the rate beyond the 
$100,000 mark to a maximum levy of 
65% on incomes over $5,000,000. Next 
by a vote of 139-to-103 the coalition 
knocked out the provision to allow U. S. 
taxpayers deductions on income taxes paid 
to foreign governments. 

Speaker Garner, Majority Leader 
Rainey, Minority Leader Snell and Acting 
Chairman Crisp of the Ways & Means 
Committee were all powerless to stop the 
rowdy stampede. Weary and disheart- 
ened after a two-day drubbing, Chairman 
Crisp uprose to say: “I may be defeated 
but I’m never a quitter. I don’t believe 
the House is in a proper frame of mind to 
legislate today. I think it would do us all 
good to have an opportunity to cool off 
and to think.” Thereupon at his sugges- 
tion the House adjourned, laying the tax 
bill aside for three full days. Also at his 
suggestion it was agreed to skip 200 pages 
forward through the measure and have a 
showdown vote on the sales tax provision 
early this week. 

All of last week’s proceedings were in 
the Committee of the Whole House and 
the votes, representing scarcely half the 
membership, were taken without roll calls. 
It was possible but not probable that 
the regular leaders could later wipe out 
the coalition’s handiwork when the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose and the amended 
bill was put to a series of formal votes. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Two Hours Faster 


In 1908 the speed of New York 
Central’s 20th Century Limited on the 
New York-Chicago run (960 mi.) was 
stepped up to an 18-hr. schedule to match 
that of Pennsylvania’s Pennsylvania Spe- 
cial (later the Broadway Limited). A 
series of wrecks followed, causing public 
outcry against such risky operation. In 
1912 both companies agreed to ease their 
limiteds’ schedule off to 20 hr. where it 
has remained ever since. Last week both 
roads were considering plans to restore the 
18-hr. speed for their two best trains late 
next month. Their officers believed that 
the last 20 years had produced such a large 
improvement in rail safety devices that 
the faster schedule could now be main- 
tained without the old hazard. The New 


York Central main line is now equipped 
with automatic train control from end to 
end whereas the Pennsylvania employs a 
safety system of illuminated engine-cab 
signals.* 

Other contemplated changes in the New 
York-Chicago schedules of the two lines: 
1) an increase in the running time of other 
2o-hr. limiteds to 21 hr.; 2) an accelera- 
tion of slower trains to a 21-hr. run; 3) 
elimination of all extra fares except on 
the 18-hr. trains. 


— 





Two in a Berth 


Last October Pullman Co. asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to up its sleeping-car berth 
rates 20% when two passengers slept to- 
gether.| Organizations of traveling sales- 
men protested. So did theatrical pro- 
ducers and agents who frequently send 
their chorus girls on tour “doubled up” in 
Pullman space. Last week the I. C. C. 
denied the increase. 

The I. C. C.’s prime reason was that 
such an increase would automatically add 
to the surcharge of 50% already collected 
by the railroads from Pullman passengers. 
Declared the Commission: ‘Under the 
tariffs the second passenger in a berth 
does not occupy the space free. The sleep- 
ing car charge for a berth is for occupancy 
by two persons. If one person occupies 
a berth, that person is receiving less than 
the charge includes, but does not .. . re- 
ceive a reduction. hl 

Pullman Co. denied that its rates were 
already based on two-in-a-berth. 


—--« 





One in 43 Million 


Rushing at 60 m.p.h. through the west- 
bound tube of Holland Vehicular Tunnel 
from Manhattan to New Jersey one eve- 
ning last week, a light coupé veered ont 
of the speed lane into the slow lane and 
crashed squarely into the rear of a lum- 
bering biscuit truck. The car’s driver and 
a passenger were killed. It was the Hol- 
land Tunnel’s first fatal accident among 
43 million cars which have passed through 
since its opening in 1927. 

The Port of New York Authority, 
which operates the tunnel in addition to 
four interstate bridges, had trained its 
tunnel crew for just such an emergency. 
Red lights flashed. All traffic in the west- 
bound tube was merged in one lane. Down 
the other in the opposite direction sped 
a wreck truck from the New Jersey en- 
trance. Because all motor lights must be 
extinguished before entering the well-lit 


*No safety device wholly eliminates the chance 
of accident. Last week within a few hours of 
each other two famed trains were in mishaps. 
At Weverton, Md. the Baltimore & Ohio’s east- 
bound Capitol Limited, going 40 m.p.h., jumped 
the track when a wheel of the tank-tender broke 
out of line. None was injured. At Princeton 
Junction, N. J. the Pennsylvania’s westbound 
Red Arrow sloughed across three tracks at 45 
m. p. h. when the locomotive’s water scoop failed 
to rise properly from the track trough. In- 
jured: 9. 


tRare in the East, “two-in-a-lower’” is com- 
mon in the West where longer journeys call for 
higher sleeping-car fares. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





tunnel, the wrecking crew was not blinded 
by the glare of traffic. Quickly the 
smashed coupé was dragged out. Normal 
traffic was resumed in 20 minutes. 


RACES 


“Just Americans” 

No Negro can legally marry a white 
woman in any Southern State. But Wis- 
consin does not mind, nor California. Last 
week at Carmel, Calif., “Provincetown of 
the Pacific Coast,” there was an intel- 
lectual charivari. A parade of Carmel 
artists and authors marched to the cottage 











Wide World 
Jean & Marcery TooMER 


He: “America is like a great 
stomach ‘4 


of Jean Toomer, 36, Negro philosopher 
(Cane), psychologist and lecturer, and 
Novelist Margery Bodine Latimer (7/is 
Is My Body), 33. It had just been re- 
vealed that they were married four 
months ago at Portage, Wis. Bridegroom 
Toomer, who has a small mustache and 
few Negroid characteristics, told the story 
of their romance. 

One of Jean Toomer’s grandfathers was 
Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback, a 
mulatto carpet-bagger who became Acting 
Governor of Louisiana but was refused a 
U. S. Senate seat in 1876. After attend- 
ing the University of Wisconsin, Jean 
Toomer became an exponent of Georges 
Gurdjieff, the Armenian-Greek cultist who 
founded the Institute for the Harmonious 
Development of Man at Fontainebleau, 
France, and whose most famed disciple 
was the late Katherine Mansfield (TIME, 
March 24, 1930). Last autumn Disciple 
Toomer took a mixed party of eight, all 
white except himself, to a farmhouse out- 
side Portage, birthplace of Novelist 
Latimer. She was one of the party. All 
slept in two rooms on cots, following the 
Gurdjieff method, made themselves un- 
comfortable to break down thought and 
body habits, sat around nights discussing 
their reactions. 

“As a result of the experiment,” said 
Jean Toomer last week, “I am satisfied 
that it is entirely possible to eradicate the 
false veneer of civilization with its un- 
natural inhibitions, its selfishness, petty 


meanness and unnatural behavior. 
Adults can be re-educated to become as 
natural as little children, before civiliza- 
tion stamps out their true or subconscious 
instincts. I am satisfied that an interior 
life exists in all of us, a true life which 
will come to the surface under proper 
conditions.” 

Early in the experiment, he added, he 
discovered that his own reaction drew him 
to Novelist Latimer, likewise a onetime 
Wisconsin student, who first heard of her 
future husband when she _ submitted 
articles to a magazine he edited. They 
were married. So re-educated had one 
member of the experimental houseparty 
become—Newspaperwoman Sara Roberts 
—that she neglected to report the nuptials. 

“Americans probably. do not realize it,” 
Bridegroom Toomer told his callers last 
week, “but there are no racial barriers any 
more, because there are so many Ameri- 
cans with strains of Negro, Indian and 
Oriental blood. As I see America, it is 
like a great stomach into which are 
thrown the elements which make up the 
life blood. From this source is coming a 
distinct race of people. They will achieve 
tremendous works of art, literature and 
music. They will not be white, black or 
yellow—just Americans.” 

“You do not protest against a person's 
religion,’ concluded his bride. ‘Why 
should you judge people by their color? 
I and hundreds of others have taken my 
husband for what he is—a brilliant man.” 


- 


Tulapai 
In grim, guttural Apache, Golney 
(“Mac”) Seymour, undersized Redskin 


buck, told a Federal court in Globe, Ariz. 
last week how he happened to attack and 
kill white Henrietta Schmerler, Columbia 
University student, last summer (Time, 
Aug. 3, Nov. 15). 

“T visited my father that day,” his 
literally translated confession began. “He 
told me of dance and asked me get my 
wife Elizabeth. On way I bought 50¢ worth 
beer and drank a few times. Got Elizabeth. 
We both had horses. Reached my fath- 
er’s wickiup. Robert Gatewood [his 
brother-in-law | invited me in to drink. I 
drank some tulapai [aboriginal moon- 
shine]. I rode past white girl’s house. She 
stopped me and offered me a drink of 
water, then she spoke of dance. Asked me 
if I would lend her a horse. I said only 
had one. She said, ‘Maybe I ride behind 
you, eh? I see lots of your people doing 
it.’ I said, ‘Those people married.’ She 
said, ‘That’s all right.’ Then she asked me 
in. She had something in a bottle . . . I 
drank some. It burned my neck. 

“She mixed some with sugar and water. 
It tasted good. She kissed me. We started 
for dance on my horse. We stopped at 
muddy draw to walk across. Then she 
began hitting me with her bag, teasing me. 
I thought she wanted to marry me. She 
didn’t fight. 

“Then I felt very bad about Elizabeth. 
I told her I was going back to Elizabeth 
at dance. She got very mad. She threw 





a rock and hit me in the chest. She 
cried she was going to tell on me. Then 


she got a knife out of her bag and tried 
to cut me. I threw her down and took the 
knife. I hit her with a rock and cut her 
neck... . Then she got up and walked 
few steps, then fell down. Then I felt 
very bad. I cried. I went to horse and 
made horse travel fast away from her.” 

A Department of Justice operative rode 
the Apache reservation for three months 
before he found the murderer of Miss 
Schmerler. A graduate student of ethnol- 
ogy, she had gone to live on the White 
River Reservation to study for her thesis. 
Brought to trial Prisoner Seymour had 
firm backing from his tribe. His _ be- 
wildered 19-year-old wife, mother of two, 
testified in his behalf. An old patriarch 
called “R-14” (Indian agents can not 
figure out how his name should be Angli- 
cized) donated $1,500 to hire a defense 
lawyer. 

With a written confession to the crime 
already in the Government’s hands, sub- 
stantiated almost completely in person last 
week by the 21-year-old prisoner, counsel 
for the defense concentrated on a self- 
defense plea to save his client from the 
looming gallows. “I propose to prove,” he 
told the jury, “that this girl, many times 
the boy’s mental and emotional superior, 
made him drink a quantity of liquor be- 
fore he would take her to the dance. I 
propose to remind this court what is known 





International 


APACHE SEYMOUR 
When a girl rides postilion 


to everyone here—that tulapai to an 
Apache is murder.” 

The prisoner’s stolid, blanketed kins- 
men sat in the sun outside the courthouse, 
occasionally rising to peer curiously 
through the windows at a ritual they did 
not understand. Some of the more ad- 
venturous found a place in Globe where 
“the picture that dances” was being ex- 
hibited. Cinema ushers had to limit them 
to two performances in succession for one 
admission. 


Found guilty, Apache Seymour was con- 
demred to life imprisonment. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Men Go East 


Cheerful, robustious James Henry 
(“Jim”) Thomas whose  smoking-car 
stories seem to help his popularity as Sec- 
retary of State for the Dominions, last 
week portentously announced: “For the 
first time in modern history more persons 
are entering the United Kingdom than 
are leaving it.” 

This upset to tradition visibly upset Mr. 
Thomas who has painful memories of his 
public failure to solve the United King- 
dom’s unemployment problem (TIME, 
June 16, 1930 et ante). Today, subjects 
of King George who have not done well in 
the Dominions are hastening home, but 
a good many British Islanders still emi- 
grate. Though Mr. Thomas viewed with 
some alarm last week his new “migration 
problem,” his figures showed that only 
22,030 more people entered the United 
Kingdom last year than migrated from it. 

More spectacular was the Soviet 
Press’s reluctant admission last week 
that Russia is being “swamped with immi- 
grants,” mostly U. S. and German. Theo- 
retically they should be welcome, for 
Soviet propaganda still insists that “there 
is no unemployment in Russia.” 

There were last week several hundred 
unemployed Americans and Germans in 
Moscow alone. Some of them said they 
had spent their last savings to reach 
Russia. They had taken a chance, entered 
the Soviet Union on a tourist visa good 
for only a one-month stay, hoping to find 
work and be permitted to stay on. Some 
of the U. S. immigrants were sleeping ten 
in a Moscow room, many two in a bed. 

To the ears of Josef Stalin came reports 
of this state of affairs. Promptly a new 
Soviet Immigration Ministry was created. 
Within 48 hours the Government an- 
nounced that, while additional immigra- 
tion would be discouraged and perhaps 
banned, jobs would be found for every 
foreign immigrant actually in Russia. Into 
action went the State Tourist Bureau, 
“Intourist,” provided free food and strove 
to arrange free shelter adequate to tide 
the stranded immigrants over until they 
can be put to work for the Five-Year- 
Plan. 

In Buenos Aires more than 50,000 for- 
eigners, mostly Europeans, were destitute 
last week and the new Argentine Govern- 
ment of President Augustin Justo was 
dickering with steamship lines. It might 
be cheaper, General Justo thought, to pay 
the cost of shipping these people back to 
Europe than to dole out charity to them 
in Buenos Aires. Provisionally the Ar- 
gentine Federal Government appropriated 
100,000 pesos ($25,000) “to furnish shel- 
ter for the homeless in Buenos Aires.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Queen’s Strong-Box 

Queen Mary rented a safety deposit box 
fortnight ago. Apprised in advance of Her 
Majesty’s intention, London’s Chubb & 
Sons’ Lock & Safe Co., Ltd. had prepared 
a gold key to the royal box, which Chair- 


man Lord Hayter presented with a pro- 
found bow. 

Forty feet underground in the vault of 
London Safe Deposit Co., the Queen- 
Empress used her key, locked up a packet 
she had brought from Buckingham Palace. 

“Her Majesty expressed the deepest 
interest,” said Safe Deposit Company 
Chairman Mr. George Kettle, “when I 
told her that nobody but the owner could 
get to any of the safes without going 
through nine different degrees of identifi- 
cation.” 

In the past seven years no bank has 
failed in either Great Britain or Canada, 
announced the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce last week, announcing also that 
over 2,000 U. S. banks closed in 1931, 
tying up $1,700,000,000. 





—* 





Desecration! 

Known to every British schoolboy is 
the mythical Etonian to whom a statue 
was erected for shooting his father who 
wore brown boots on Sunday. Sir H. Wal- 
ter Gilbey, Bart., famed horseman and 
gin distiller, is a Harrovian, but he too 
has his principles. 

Sir Walter is 72. He has. worn a 
mauve carnation in his buttonhole every 
day for 35 years. He owns and wears 
Britain’s finest collection of fancy waist- 
coats (all with buttons engraved with his 
initials), a collection rivaled only by the 
de la Baume-Pluvinel collection in Paris. 
One day lately Sir Walter with a fresh car- 
nation and a new waistcoat from Savile 
Row took his usual constitutional along 
Rotten Row. 

The Row, a straight mile of tanbark 
along the southern edge of Hyde Park, is 
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Smr H. WALTER GILBeEy, Barr. 
Bare heads and turtle-necks upset him. 


as sacred to British horsemen as Shake- 
speare’s tomb is to poets, Westminster to 
statesmen. It is the King’s Road (the 
name is a British attempt to pronounce 


Route du Roi), the path that ancient sov- 


ereigns took when they rode from West- 
minster to hunt in the royal forests. 
Here Queen Victoria used to drive in her 
barouche, smiling grimly under her swivel- 
topped black parasol. Here King George 
takes his genteel canters. Here the morn- 
ing sun shines on the finest horses, the best 
cut breeches in Britain. Sportsmen of 
Sir Walter Gilbey’s generation would 
sooner go to Buckingham Palace in their 
shirtsleeves than appear in the Row im- 
properly clad. The blood of the old dis- 
tiller chilled as he saw the world’s most 
aristocratic bridle path encumbered with 
several persons riding in_ turtle-neck 
sweaters and bare-headed! 

Sir Walter went home as fast as pos- 
sible, and in his capacity as President of 
the International Light Horsebreeding 
Society, made a speech: 

“T wish to state how shocked I am to 
see so many people of both sexes turn up 
in our wonderful Rotten Row to do their 
riding in costumes which are not only a 
disgrace to the royal park but to the 
country... .I haven’t heard the word 
‘desecration’ used yet, but that’s actually 
what I think it is. There should be regu- 
lation to stop it. The next thing we'll see 
will be bathing costumes and shorts in 
the Row! 

“It is unpardonable to ride without a 
hat, particularly in the finest Row in the 
world . . . where strangers watching will 
get a totally improper impression of Brit- 
ish horsemanship. ... Nothing looks 
prettier in the world on a woman than a 
bowler hat with a riding costume.” 


PALESTINE & IRAK 


Tell England 


The sight of Turkish soldiers killing 
British soldiers raised a mighty Arab cheer 
in Jerusalem last week, caused the Brit- 
ish censor to ban showings of a film called 
Tell England. British-made, this film has 
told England about her unsuccessful on- 
slaught against Turkey at Gallipoli in 
IQI5. 

Fortnight ago in Bagdad the Turkish 
soldiers were cheered and the British sol- 
diers hissed so loudly by subjects of King 
Feisal of Irak that His Majesty hastily 
barred Tell England from his realm. This 
year Irak hopes to make her world début, 
hopes that Mother Britain will keep her 
promise to end British tutelage in 1932 
and secure for the little kingdom full 
membership in the League of Nations. 


INDIA 
“Rise, Mother, Rise!” 


Oscar Wilde swathed her in orchidaceous 
epigrams. The learned Sir Edmund Gosse 
called her “the most accomplished living 
poet of India.” Even Queen Victoria was 
impressed by Sarojini Chattopadhyay, the 
brilliant daughter of a fabulously rich 
Hindu of the highest Brahmin caste—but 
all that was years & years ago. 

Last week Poetess Mrs. Sarojini Chat- 
topadhyav Naidu became Acting President 
of the Indian National Congress, the sixth 
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Acting President appointed since St. Gandhi 
was clapped into jail in January (TIME, 
Jan. 11). Poetess Naidu is still rich, still 
a potent poetess, but the slender, bashful 
Victorian maiden’ has become a matron 
with grown children who now devotes her 
large person and her vast wealth to the 
cause of Indian Independence. Fully ex- 
pecting that His Majesty’s Government 
would soon jail her, Mrs. Naidu keynoted 
while she could last week these facts: 


@ St. Gandhi and 26 of the most promi- 
nent Gandhites have been jailed without 
trial or opportunity to defend themselves. 
@ Forty-two other Gandhite leaders are 
exiles from India. 

@ Among the 27,000 political prisoners in 
jail last week was Tycoon Purushotanbas 
Thakureas, reputed Bombay’s richest cot- 
ton broker, and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta who 
was Mayor of the great city of Calcutta 
when taken into custody. 

As President of the Congress which is 
“fighting passively” for freedom, Poetess 
Naidu had, of course, no active policy last 
week. An active poet is Chinese General 
Tsai, whose 19th Route Army astounded 
the world by its resistance to Japan. But 
Mrs. Naidu is a passive poet. 

“What do we think of England?’ she 
said in answer to a correspondent’s ques- 
tion. “What would any country think of 
another which held it in subjugation? It is 
vain to expect justice from a race so blind 
and drunk with the arrogance of power,* 
the bitter prejudice of race and creed 
and color, drunk moreover with abysmal 
ignorance.” 

If an Englishman or Englishwoman 
wants to have a pleasant chat with Poetess 
Naidu, he or she should coax her to remi- 
nisce about her old father and the Court 
where she was brought up, the Court of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, famed “Richest 
Man in the World.” 

“T don’t suppose,” Poetess Naidu will 
say fondly of her father, “that in the whole 
of India there were more than a few men 
of greater learning or more greatly be- 
loved. He had a great white beard and 
the profile of Homer and a laugh that 
brought the roof down. He wasted all his 
money on two objects: to help others and 
alchemy. He held huge courts every day in 
his garden and entertained all the learned 
men of all religions, rajas and beggars, 
saints and downright villains, all delight- 
fully mixed up and all treated as one. 
And then his alchemy! Oh, dear, night and 
day the experiments went on and every 
man who brought a new prescription was 
welcome as a brother. But this alchemy is, 
you know, only the material counterpart 
of a poet’s craving for beauty, the eternal 
beauty. The makers of gold and the mak- 
ers of verse, they are the twin creators 
that sway the world’s secret desire for 
mystery, and what in my father was the 
genius of curiosity—the very essence of 

*Wrote Rudyard Kipling in 1897: 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tougues that have not Thee in 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser brecds without the Law— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forgei—lest we forget! 


awe, 





all scientific genius—in me is the desire 
for beauty.” 


Poetess Naidu says of St. Gandhi: “He 


is the soul of India!” But she belongs to 
the class of Gandhite disciples who drink 
no goat’s milk, keep their Rolls-Royces 
and live at luxurious hotels. The police, 
instinctively respecting Mrs. Naidu’s 
wealth, have not beaten her though they 
have busily beaten other Indians in 
demonstrations led by the Poetess. Once 
she sat in the middle of the street all day 
in a rocking chair, defying the police, but 
they simply would not beat her (Time, 
May 26, 1930). 

In past years Mrs. Naidu has written 
many a graceful poem to such personal 
friends as His Exalted Highness, the 
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Mrs. SAroytInt C. Naipu 
She almost Kipled. 


Nizam of Hyderabad and other titled In- 
dians, male and female. But she now 
writes such patriotic, feminist and 
Gandhite poems as: ; 
Oh, young through all thy 
immemorial years, 
Rise, Mother, rise, regenerate 
from thy gloom, ; 
And, like a bride high-mated 
with the Spheres 
Beget new glories from 
thy ageless womb. 

Poetess Naidu always carefully points 
out that India is feminine. Asked about 
the U. S. when in Manhattan, she reflected 
for a moment, then exclaimed: “You 
have what I call—the perpendicular ges- 
ture of aspiration.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 
From Sod to Sky 

Work done last week by President 
Eamon de Valera, called by his enemies a 
windbag, by his friends a Messiah of Free- 
dom: 
@ Received from Eugenio Cardinal Pa- 
celli, Secretary of State of the Papal State, 
this message: 

“The Holy Father, thanking you for 


your expression of respectful homage and 
praying that divine aid may remain for- 
ever with the noble Irish people, sends 
his heartfelt wishes for continued pros- 
perity and bestows the Apostolic blessing.” 
@ Suspended the Public Safety Act under 
which so many Irish Free Staters have 
been jailed for advocating an Irish Re- 
public separate from Great Britain. 

@, Radioed to the U. S. (his aged mother 
was listening in at Rochester, N. Y.): “The 
aims of the new Government [of which 
he is President] are simple. I know of no 
words in which I can express them better 
than in this quotation: 

““‘Treland alone and Ireland her own 
and all therein from the sod to the sky. 
The soil of Ireland for the people of Ire- 
land, to have and to hold, from God alone 
who gave it, to have and to hold for them 
and their heirs forever, without suit or 
service, rent or render, faith or fealty to 
any power under heaven.’ ” 

@ Permitted the Free State Parliament to 
adjourn until April 20 without submitting 
to it last week his proposal to abolish the 
oath of allegiance to King George. Be- 
fore they went home the Deputies were 
told by Minister of Finance John Mc- 
Entee that the Free State will retain the 
£3,000,000 ($10,860,000) which it is 
scheduled to pay this year to former Brit- 
ish “absentee landlords” who sold out 
their Irish holdings and are owed this 
money. Messiah de Valera spoke of low- 
ering taxation by this means. 

@ Alarmed London and Belfast (the cap- 
ital of predominantly Protestant North- 
ern Ireland) by this flat statement: 

“T hope to see the unnatural boundaries 
between North and South Ireland broken 
down.” 

Promptly though unofficially, Great 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Neville Chamberlain (‘Key Man in the 
MacDonald Cabinet”) keynoted in a 
speech to his Birmingham constituents: 

“Lest there should be any doubt as to 
the attitude of the British Government, I 
would say that, in its view, any suggestion 
that obligations or agreements solemnly 
entered into by the two countries | Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State] could be 
repudiated or varied by either side as 
though it concerned that side alone, would 
cause the gravest concern, and, if seriously 
pursued, would undoubtedly revive bitter- 
ness and differences which it was hoped 
had been removed forever.” 

Northern Ireland reacted with increas- 
ing bitterness to New York-born South- 
erner de Valera (his father was a Span- 
iard). 

“The political border which separates 
us from the Free State is to disappear at 
the waving of some mysterious wand,” 
commented the Belfast News Letter. “Mr. 
de Valera expects a series of miracles to 
occur.” 

@ Ignored a pointed hint from Bucking- 
ham Palace that the Irelands must re- 
main two. Both the King-Emperor and 
the Prince of Wales, it was suddenly an- 
nounced last week, will go to Belfast next 
August and inaugurate: 1) the new Par- 
liament Building of Northern Ireland; 2) 
the new Law Courts of Northern Ireland. 
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AUSTRALIA 


“Name of Decency!” 


In a lusty new land like Australia, many 
a citizen is as violently playful as an 
old fashioned Wild West cowboy. Last 
week there were Wild West doings when 
Premier John Thomas Lang of New South 
Wales tried to open the world’s largest 
single-arch bridge, a mighty mass of steel 
flung across Sydney harbor. 

Two days before the bridge inaugural, 
some members of the British House of 
Commons were talking with the Agent in 
London of the State of New South Wales, 
Mr. A. C. Willis. They told him they had 
learned of a plot in Sydney to pick up six- 
foot Premier Lang just as he was opening 
the bridge and throw him overboard into 
Sydney harbor, 172 ft. below. 

Knowing his fellow Australians, Agent 
Willis could easily believe them capable 
of such a playful plot. He rushed from 
the House of Commons, dashed off a cable 
to Premier Lang, discovered next morning 
that London’s urbane Press thought 
“someone has been pulling Mr. Willis 
leg.” In England Premiers are not tossed 
off bridges. That even Australians would 
plot such a thing is to Englishmen quite 
unthinkable. 

Meanwhile Sydney seethed. Sydney is 
the Capital of New South Wales and its 
agent in London is, in Sydney’s eyes, al- 
most an ambassador. If Agent Willis had 
seen fit to warn Premier Lang, extraordi- 
nary precautions must be taken against 
the “plot.” 

Mounted and pedestrian police formed 
a solid phalanx around tall Premier Lang 
and the Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir Philip Game, as they advanced to cut 
the ribbon that would open Sydney’s 
“Dream of the Century.” Royal Air Force 
planes were buzzing high above, prepared 
to dive under the arch at the historic mo- 
ment: Massed below the bridge was a 
fleet of 150 motorboats. A salute of 21 
guns had begun, a band had burst into 
“Advance, Australia Fair!” and six-foot 
Premier Lang was advancing with his shiny 
pair of scissors—when suddenly a man on 
a horse spurred forward from the ranks of 
mounted police brandishing a sword. 

“T, an officer of the Commonwealth,” he 
shouted, “in the name of common decency 
declare this bridge open!” and with a 
swish of his sword the man on horseback 
cut the ribbon. 


“T am,” added the man, introducing 
himself, “Captain de Groot of the Royal 
Hussars!” 

Since Premier Lang is not exactly popu- 
lar, the Australian crowd raised a Wild 
West cheer, massed around Hero de Groot 
of the Royal Hussars and menaced police- 
men who tried to arrest him. 

But by dogged persistence the police 
won their point, took Captain de Groot 


into custody on a charge of “offensive be- 
havior.” 


The severed ribbon was tied together. 
Premier Lang cut it with his shiny scis- 
sors. On behalf of His Majesty George V. 
“of Australia King.” Sir Philip Game read 
a message. 


On foot the official party then trudged 
to the North Sydney end of Sydney’s 
Dream where the Mayor of North Sydney 
was waiting to cut another ribbon with the 
very pair of scissors used by Mayor James 
John (“Jimmy”) Walker to open the 
Bayonne Bridge linking New Jersey to 
Staten Island. 

Sydney’s Dream is 160 ft. wide, 
Bayonne’s go ft. Sydney’s steelwork 
weighs 37,000 tons, Bayonne’s 16,000 tons. 
Thus Sydney’s is clearly the larger bridge, 
but it is 25 inches shorter than Bayonne’s 
arch which is 1,652 ft. 1 inch long and is 
*‘World’s Longest Single Arch Bridge.” 

Famed Brooklyn Bridge, not an arch but 
a suspension bridge, is 1,595 ft. long. The 
new Washington. Bridge across the Hudson 
River is the longest single-span suspension 
bridge and is properly speaking, ‘Longest 
Bridge in the World” (3,500 ft.).* 

Lately Chicago’s Tribune, self-styled 
“THE WorLD’s GREATEST NEWSPAPER,’ re- 
discovered Australia with gusto, headlined: 
AUSTRALIA DEALS OUT MILLIONS 
IN POST WAR SPREE! F.incs Pvusiic 
Funps ApouT AIMLESSLY. 

Into Sydney’s dream bridge New South 
Wales has flung $50,000,000. The lighter 
but longer Bayonne Bridge cost $13,000.,- 
ooo. The extremely heavy Hell Gate Arch 
Bridge, carrying a four-track railway 
across Manhattan’s East River, cost $12,- 
000,000 and is 1,017 ft. long. Unquestion- 
ably Australia, free & easy as a cowboy 
on pay day, has “flung” millions which 
could have been saved into her Sydney 
Bridge. Her Labor Government insisted 
on paying the bridge workmen on a sliding 
scale which slid as living prices soared in 
Sydney. Originally the bridge was esti- 
mated to cost only $10,000,000. The steel. 
not expensively imported, was made in 
Australia by a steel mill patriotically 
erected. 

Laborite Premier Lang, as everyone 
knows, has defaulted on debts of New 
South Wales—debts partly incurred by 
building Sydney’s Dream (Time, April 6, 
1931). This State default the Dominion 
Federal Treasury has made good. Aus- 
tralia has not defaulted (Time, May 11), 





*Still longer bridges exist, but they are a series 
of bridges, swung or arched between piers ar- 
ranged like stepping stones across a river. Long- 
est bridges of this type are the Firth of Forth 
Bridge in Scotland, the Samara Bridge over the 
Volga River. 











but last week the Federal Parliament took 
the extraordinary step of passing a bill to 
attach and seize the State of New South 
Wales’s revenues from the State’s betting 


H. Phillips 
THE LATE Str HENRY PARKES 


“Now who will stand on either 
I: 4 


taxes, entertainment taxes, motor vehicle 
taxes. 
Half a century ago Sydney’s dream of 
a harbor bridge was publicly launched by 
bushy-bearded, flowing-haired Sir Henry 
Parkes, an English-born Australian. Sir 
Henry had been a day laborer, had become 
premier, and on his way up had read 
Macaulay’s poem “Horatius, at the 
Bridge.” One night, as he worked his con- 
stituents up into a fine Australian frenzy, 
Sir Henry gestured toward the bridgeless 
harbor and, paraphrasing Horatius, cried 
Now who will stand on either hand 
And build the bridge with me? 
Bridge-Dreamer Sir Henry died in 1896. 
His bridge, authorized by legislative act 
in 1922, was to have been completed in 
1931, was to have been christened with 
champagne from the royal wine cellars at 
Buckingham, was to have displayed the 
Arms of Australia on an electric sign 1,000 
ft. long, was to have sent up from its four 
titanic pylons “artistic tongues of flame” 
over 100 ft. high. 
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H. Phillips 


“SyDNEY’S DREAM BRIDGE” 


A sword was quicker than the scissors. 
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Sound films made on Sydney’s Dream 
last week and recording for posterity that 
it was opened “in the name of common 
decency,” were seized by the New South 
Wales police who said they would sup- 
press them. Efforts failed to save Syd- 
ney’s face by having Hero de Groot de- 
clared insane. 

Throughout Australia the popular nick- 
name of Sydney’s dream bridge is ‘‘Lang’s 
Coathanger.” 


FRANCE 


Winesap Savior 

In Yakima, Wash. and up & down the 
Shenandoah Valley, U. S. Ambassador 
Walter Evans Edge was last week grate- 
fully known as “the man who saved the 
Winesaps.” The French embargo on all 
fresh fruit from the U. S. (and particu- 
larly apples) was broken. 

Ambassador Edge had more than an 
official interest in the embargo. He is 
heartily fond of greens. Objecting to the 
pale and bloated asperge blanche of 
France, he imports his own green aspara- 
gus from New Jersey. The Ambassador 
frequently chomps in Paris a crisp U. S. 
apple. Last week 500 tons of such apples, 
valued at $100,000, lay on the docks at 
Havre, kept out of the country as sus- 
pected carriers of the pernicious San José 
scale (Time, March 21). 

Ambassador Edge put on his hat and 
called his car. By nightfall he had a prom- 
ise from the Ministry of Agriculture that 
the apples would be admitted as soon as 
passed by sanitary inspectors. That was 
not the limit of his victory. In future, 
only apples packed in barrels need be 
inspected. De Luxe Winesaps from Ore- 
gon, tissue-wrapped and in boxes, may 
enter France without question. Grateful 
importers offered to build a $40,000 apple 
shed on the Havre docks where blue- 
capped douaniers could inspect apples in 
comfort. 


BELGIUM 


“Two-Year Plan” 


With King Albert presiding, Belgium’s 
Cabinet lately approved a two-year plan of 
national retrenchment. What they think 
of this plan sturdy Belgians showed last 
week by oversubscribing a_ one-billion- 
franc internal loan offered by the Govern- 
ment to the public at 5%. Capitalists to 
the core, thousands of Belgian petite bour- 
geoisie organized tiny pools, each pool 
buying one bond. 

Success of the two-year plan is predi- 
cated on retrenchments all along the 
Government line. Leading the way as 
usual, beloved King Albert reduced his 
own civil list (royal wages) 15%, but in- 
sisted that the pay of other Government 
employes be cut only 10%. 

Many Belgian taxes have been upped 
10% for the next two years, a few 15%. 
Each Belgian Cabinet Minister, moreover, 
was instructed last week to spend only 
85% of the sum appropriated to run his 
department. He is expected to “ 


save 
money” for King & Country. 


In Brussels, capitalist Belgians who hate 
& fear the Soviet “Five-Year Plan,” re- 
ferred to their own two-year plan last 
week as a “program of economy,” de- 
plored the term “two-year plan,” insisted 
that it is just the ordinary Belgian way of 
budgeting economies, deserves no special 
name. 

A five-year plan was the sentence of five 
years in jail imposed by a Belgian court 
on one Fernando de Rosa who shot at 
but missed Italian Crown Prince Umberto 
when he came a-courting to Belgium 
(Time, Nov. 4, 1929). Last week King 
Albert pardoned Shooter de Rose who has 
been in jail two and a half years. Un- 
officially both the Belgian Court and the 
Italian Court announced that King Albert 
exercised his power of. pardon by request 
of his son-in-law, Crown Prince Umberto. 
H. R. H. and his buxom Belgian wife 
(Princess Marie José) now live in an 
ornate, expensively refurbished palace at 
Naples. 


RUMANIA 
Carol’s Five-Year Plan 


Wearily in Paris last week General Con- 
descu, representing King Carol II, went 
the rounds of His Majesty’s former mis- 
tresses, his former wife Queen Helen, and 
Prince Nicholas, the King’s brother from 
whom His Majesty is estranged. General 
Condescu attends to their various finan- 
cial wants. 

General Condescu said that to save 
money it might be necessary to install 
Prince Nicholas and his new commoner 
bride in the chateau at Bélleme where 
Mistress Lupescu used to live. She is now 
believed to be in Bucharest with the King, 
though her presence the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment half-heartedly denies. 

“The soldiers of the Rumanian Army 
have not been paid for two months,” said 
General Condescu morosely, “and the ma- 
jority of the Government employes have 
not been paid for a year. Our country is 
faced with perhaps the gravest economic 
crisis in its history. King Carol is at 
present working night and day on an agri- 
cultural and industrial five-year produc- 
tion plan which he expects to complete 
before the end of the month.” 


ITALY 


Benito to Brescia 

Excited citizens of Brescia started a run 
on their Unione Bancaria Nazionale 
which, in desperation, appealed to // Duce 
last week. 

Soon the Mayor of Brescia received 
this telegram from Rome: 

INFORM THE CITIZENS OF 
BRESCIA THAT I HAVE EVERY 
CONFIDENCE IN THE STABILITY 
OF THE UNIONE BANCARIA NAZIO- 
NALE. 

BENITO MUSSOLINI 

Promptly the Mayor of Brescia in- 
formed the citizens. Instantly the run 
stopped. All the rest of that day depos- 
itors who had withdrawn their money 


stood in line to re-deposit. 


RUSSIA 
Shut. Door 


Russians were amazed and delighted 
last week by a decision handed down in 
Manhattan by Federal Judge Charles P. 
McClelland, who has heard many a case 
in which the U. S. Treasury Department 
claimed that Soviet goods sold in the 
U. S. were “dumped.” 

Judge McClelland overruled last week 
the Treasury Department’s finding that a 
consignment of Soviet matches had been 
dumped. He tartly said: “The apparent 
policy of the legal representatives of the 
Government in the trial of these cases 

. seems to be to deliberately shut the 
door of inquiry against the ascertainment 
of the actual truth. . . . Such an attitude 
is as truly Russian as the involved 
matches.” 


JAPAN 
Blunder of Magnitude 


Tokyo was tense with apprehension of a 
coup d’état last week. For the first time 
a newsorgan of first magnitude made ar- 
ticulate the mounting fear that Japan's 
parliamentary institutions (imported only 
42 years ago from the West) might be 
thrust aside by the military clique which 
launched Japan on her recent Manchurian 
and Shanghai adventures. 

“While we hope that the worst is over, 
there is no telling what may suddenly 
develop,” declared Tokyo’s Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun. “We are told that there are in 
the country ominous trends of thought 
which look for the replacement of reason 
by power. . . . Never before has the Diet 
stood in greater need of prestige and au- 
thority than at present.” 


The diet was formally opened at 11 a. m. 
next day by the Son of Heaven, Emperor 
Hirohito, and at once adjourned as the 
diet always does to permit political adjust- 
ments behind the scenes before Japan’s 
elected Deputies again face the public. 

The Cabinet last week was in a state 
bordering chaos. The Minister of Interior 
had resigned and such a squabble for his 
place ensued that Premier Ki Inukai was 
obliged to become temporarily his own 
Minister of Interior, was solemnly invest- 
ed as such by the Sublime Emperor. 

The Premier had lately done a most 
extraordinary thing. He, whose Govern- 
ment launched the Japanese thrust against 
Shanghai (Trae, Feb. 1), had contributed 
the introduction to a book published in the 
U. S. last week which declared :* 

“Whatever the official explanation, 
whatever the extenuating circumstances, 
Japan’s single-handed intervention in the 
Shanghai area is a blunder of the first 
magnitude.” 


This statement, appearing under the per- 
sonal patronage of Japan’s Premier while 
Japanese forces were still occupying Shang- 


*JAPAN SPEAKS ON THE SINO-JAPANESE 
Crisis—K. K. Kawakami, Washington  cor- 
respondent of the Tokyo Hochi Shimbun— 


Macmillan ($1.50). 
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hai last week, showed how close the Em- 
pire had come to anarchy—the anarchists 
being that group of Japanese generals and 
admirals who contemplate a coup d’état. 


Troops. Three Japanese transports left 


Shanghai with 20,000 troops aboard last - 


week, but 30,000 troops remained. Suffi- 
ciently remarkable were the farewell words 
of General Yoshinori Shirakawa to the 
embarking troops: 

“Soldiers! 

“The conditions at home and abroad are 
increasing in difficulty daily and the re- 
sponsibility which the imperial troops face 
in these circumstances is mounting grad- 
ually. Under these conditions, upon re- 
turning home you must train yourselves 
sufficiently to be ready to rally to the call 
immediately when things happen.” 

Since China’s forces had withdrawn 
some 20 miles from Shanghai (Time, 
March 14), Japan’s remaining 30,000 
troops had last month’s battlefield to 
themselves. Upon it last week they pro- 
ceeded to stage a sham battle. Advancing 
with shouts of “Banzai!” against a non- 
existent Chinese foe, the Japanese cap- 
tured position after position, firing their 
rifles and machine guns as they did so. 
Realism was added by the presence of 
hundreds of decomposing Chinese dead 
upon the field. 

Seemingly General Shirakawa thought 
this “battle” would improve the morale of 
the Imperial troops. His own state of 
mind became more & more remarkable. 
Although the Occidental residents of 
Shanghai’s International Settlement have 
recently seen whole shiploads of Japanese 
troops disembark i their Settlement, Gen- 
eral Shirakawa took the position last week 
that all Japanese forces had disembarked 
outside the Settlement. “The Japanese 
army hopes,” declared the General’s offi- 
cial spokesman, “that its sacrificial effort 
to save the Settlement from gunfire is 
appreciated by all.’’* 

Assassins. In Tokyo the series of as- 
sassinations which lately has put so many 
of Japan’s leading “Peace Men” in their 
graves was tidied up by the police last 
week. Disregarding the theory that there 
must have been “higher ups” of some sort, 
the police blamed everything on a humble 
Buddhist priest and his lowly associates in 
a “Death Band.” 

Eleven other men besides the priest 
were arrested. They confessed (said the 
police) that their “Death Band,” in addi- 
tion to its actual killings, had planned to 
assassinate: Board Chairman Kushida of 
Mitsubishi Bank, managing director Ikeda 
of Mitsui Bank; President Kodama of 
Yokohama Specie Bank; Baron Go, pres- 
ident of Tokyo Electric Light Co. and for- 
mer Premier Reijiro Wakatsuki. Only 
a Japanese knows the full magnitude of 
these names, equivalent in Japan to such 
names in the U. S. as Wiggin, Insull, 
Coolidge. 

Sugar Scandal. To cap the crisis in 
Tokyo there broke half open last week 


*The Settlement was saved from Chinese gun- 
fire solely by the fact that it harbored so many 
Occidentals that the Chinese dared not fire for 
fear of killing U. S. citizens, Britons, French- 
men. 


the colossal scandal of Meiji Sugar Co. 
The police admitted, informally, that they 
dared not and did not propose to arrest 
the exceedingly prominent Japanese in- 
volved. They did arrest a former Deputy 
of the Minseito (Opposition) Party, Ejiro 
Miyoshi, wealthy publisher. 

He, the police thought, had taken a 


bribe of 100,000 yen ($50,000 at par) to 
keep quiet about an evasion of taxes by 
Meiji Sugar Co. amounting to 10,000,000 
($5,000,000). This evasion was accom- 
plished by bribes, after which the black- 
mailing began. In all Meiji Sugar Co. was 
said to have been “squeezed” for 1,600,- 
000 yen ($800,000). 

“Worthy Compeer.” Most cheerful 
events in Japan’s capital last week was 
the farewell round of banquets to William 
Cameron Forbes, soon to be succeeded as 
U. S. Ambassador in Tokyo by Joseph 





Aciui 
PRESIDENT-PUNCTURER MELGAR 
High noon passed safely. 
(See col. 3) 


Clark Grew, a cousin by marriage of John 
P. Morgan. 

“Ambassador Forbes is neither credu- 
lous nor crochety,” said Japanese Foreign 
Minister Kenkichi Yoshizawa handsomely 
at one of these functions. “He is never 
ridden by nightmares of suspicion.” 

“Ambassador Forbes is a worthy com- 
peer of George Washington,” declared 
Prince Tokugawa, President of the House 
of Peers. 

Finally the Son of Heaven received Mr. 
Forbes in an unusually long audience. 
“Nothing has occurred or will occur,” de- 
clared the Ambassador, “to menace the 
good feelings between the United States 
and Japan.” 

Next day the Japanese Foreign Office 
learned that Statesman Stimson had abso- 
lutely refused to recognize the puppet ré- 
gime Japan has set up in Manchuria. Hot- 
ly the Foreign Office’s press spokesman 
burst out: “The United States cannot rob 
us of the fruits of our victory by with- 
holding recognition of the new Manchu- 


” 


rian State! 


PERU 


Deaths Decreed 


Precisely at 8 a. m. punctual Peruvian 
officers sat down with a great clinking of 
spurs and clattering of swords in Lima last 
week to do something about the jaunty 
19-year-old youth who had punctured 
President Luis Sanchez Cerro of Peru with 
a bullet in church (Time, March 14). 

Arraigned before the _ court-martial, 
José Melgar grinned cheerfully, though he 
answered the officers’ questions with re- 
spect. Since punctured President Sanchez 
Cerro was alive last week and not ex- 
pected to die, Puncturer Melgar knew he 
had comparatively little to fear. To win 
popularity and votes almost any punctured 
public man will try to get his assailant 
off. Last week in Lima the court-martial 
sat from 8 a. m. until 4 a. m.—then sen- 
tenced to death both Puncturer Melgar 
and his accomplice, Juan Scoane, 32, 
whose brother Manuel is the Leader of 
Peru’s Aprista (Opposition) Party. The 
sentences of death, imposed just as dawn 
was breaking, were ordered carried out by 
a firing squad at high noon the same day. 
Wearily the officer-judges clunked and 
clanked home to bed. 

When the officers woke up it was long 
past noon, but nobody had yet been shot. 
Aprista Party members were deluging the 
Government with telegrams demanding 
clemency. Telegraphed the Aprista Party 
Leader: 

I AM WILLING TO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR MY BROTHER JUAN IN EVENT 
THE DEATH PENALTY IS TO BE 


EXACTED 
MANUEL SEOANE 

Devoutly the mothers of the two youths 
besought the Blessed Virgin to intercede 
with her Son, then besought the old 
mother of President Sanchez Cerro to in- 
tercede with her son. Still weak from loss 
of blood, punctured President Sanchez 
Cerro lay abed, lay low. 

Into action went Peru’s Congress. It 
passed a bill specifically empowering the 
President “to commute death sentences 
imposed on would-be murderers to penal 
servitude.” This was certainly a broad 
hint. Lest it vex the punctured President, 
whose military rank last week was that of 
Lieutenant Colonel, the Congress passed 
another bill promoting him retroactively 
to the rank of Colonel, this appointment 
to date from Aug. 22, 1930. 

On that date Lieut. Col. Sanchez Cerro 
started the revolution which overthrew 
the late, famed President Augusto B. Leg- 
uia, “The Bantam Roosevelt of Peru.” 
The compliment implied by Congress in its 
retroactive promotion was therefore a 
most delicate one. Touched, the President 
signed the Congress’ clemency bill, thus 
making it most probable that he will com- 
mute the two death sentences. 


Neither tried nor sentenced to Death 
was John Wilkes Booth. After killing 
President Abraham Lincoln he escaped to 
Virginia, was tracked down and shot in a 
barn which his pursuers had ignited— 
though some say he escaped entirely. 
roamed the land for years incognito. 
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Judge Redeemed 

Out of receivership, into bankruptcy 
court went funny Judge last week with its 
$500,000 debts (Time, March 14). Also 
in court appeared Publisher Clair Max- 
well of Life, Publisher George T. Dela- 
corte Jr. of Ballyhoo and a half-dozen 
lawyers representing unknown clients to 


bid for the purchase of the magazine. 
None of them got it. Instead the staff of 
Judge, headed by Publisher Fred L. Rogan, 
raised $17,000 cash among themselves, got 
their magazine back again free of debt. 
Immediately the staff set to work upon 
next week’s issue, promised there would 
be no lapse of publication, Reputedly in- 
terested in buying a minority share in 
Judge is wealthy, crusading Cartoonist 
Percy Crosby (“Skippy”), heretofore 
identified with Life. 


“Emory” v. “Bertie” & Guck 

Two big men faced each other across a 
big desk in the barn-like office of the Chi- 
cago Daily Illustrated Times one day not 
long ago. 

Said Publisher Samuel Emory Thoma- 
son to his visitor: “I want you to know. 
Bertie, that we’re going ahead with 
Eg 
Publisher Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick of the Tribune replied: “Well, that’s 
your affair, Emory. But of course I'll do 
everything I can to protect my circula- 
tion. We can’t let sentiment stand in the 
ne 

What Publisher Thomason was going 
ahead with was a plan to abandon the un- 
protitable Saturday edition of his evening 
tabloid’ and publish instead a Sunday 
edition. Why did he bother to talk it 
over with Publisher McCormick, with 
whose Sunday 7ribune he would compete, 
and not with Publisher Homer Guck of 
Hearst’s Herald & Examiner with which 
he would also compete? Because Pub- 
lisher Thomason was for nine years vice 
president and general manager of the 
Tribune. On the walls of Publisher 
Thomason’s office (in the old Market 
Street plant where the defunct Journal 
used to be published) hang pictures of 
Col. McCormick, his managing editor Ed- 
ward S. Beck, his old time circulation 
wrangler Max Annenberg, now publisher 
of the Patterson-McCormick tabloid De- 
troit Mirror. Sentiment? He and Mc- 
Cormick were classmates in the law school 
of Northwestern University, law partners 
for many years thereafter. As a Tribune 
executive he was reputedly the “highest 
paid man in the newspaper business’ — 
$275,000 a year. 

Last week, on the eve of the début of 
his Sunday Times, Publisher Thomason 
began to learn how the Tribune and 
“Herex” (both priced at 10¢) propose to 
protect themselves against the 5¢ tabloid. 
Licensed newsstands in Chicago all are 
built with two display shelves. Copies of 
the Tribune are stacked in two piles on 
the upper shelf; the Herex on the lower. 
No newsstand owner would dare disturb 
that arrangement without permission of 
either paper. All too familiar with the 
bloody history of Chicago’s oldtime circu- 
lation wars, Publisher Thomason induced 


the Commissioner of Public Works to call 
a meeting of representatives of the three 
newspapers in City Hall. Angry words 


flew. Would the Tribune or Herex “move 
over” on the newsstands and admit the 
Times? They would not. Then, said Pub- 
lisher Thomason, his newsboys would hawk 
his paper on corners near the newsstands. 





PUBLISHER THOMASON 


Publisher Thomason built his tabloid 
Daily Times. So friendly were he and the 
Tribune that he made his paper an exact 
copy of the Tribune’s lusty Manhattan 


tabloid brother, the Daily News. 

The Times first appeared Sept. 3, 1929, 
the day when the Dow Jones stock aver- 
age reached its all-time high. Its first day 
circulation, 263,000, was the highest it 
ever had. Publisher Thomason based his 
advertising rates on an expected circula- 
tion of about 100,000, has never been able 
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Chicago newsstands are no longer bloody 


Let there be no violence. To that, all 
agreed. 

Three days later the first Sunday Times 
appeared. More than 410,000 copies ot 
it were sold. In contrast to an early, 
burlier day, there was no newsstand vio- 
lence. 

Very few evening newspapers claim to 
make money on their Saturday editions. 
Still fewer actually do make money. 
Three-fourths of a metropolitan working 


population go home at noon; more & more 
businesses are adopting the five-day week; 
hence Saturday afternoon advertising is 
scanty. The Times, although it was on the 
verge of breaking even a year ago, last 
year lost $137,000 of which $123,000 was 
charged to Saturday editions. With an 
anticipated Sunday circulation of 400,000 
and capacity volume pages of advertising 
in the first issue, Publisher Thomason 
looks for fat returns. (Sunday circula- 
tions: Tribune 972.414, Herex 1,036,746.) 

Publisher Thomason resigned from the 
Tribune five years ago to go to Florida for 
the sake of his paralytic wife. In Tampa 
he and John Stewart Bryan, publisher of 
the Richmond, Va. News Leader, bought 
the Tribune. Shortly afterward Mr. 
Thomason returned to Chicago to buy the 
doddering Journal. He tried to make it a 
conservative evening paper like the New 
York Sun, failed, sold it to the Daily News 
but kept the Associated Press franchise by 
bringing out 500 copies daily of a sheetlet 
called the Commercial Chronicle. (Last 
week he had forgotten its name.) Around 
the A. P. membership and a skeleton staff, 


to get them adjusted to his actual circula- 
tion which is now about 200,000. Big 
stockholders besides Publisher Thomason 
include Partner Bryan, Promoter George 
Fulmer Getz, Publisher Henry Haven 
Windsor Jr. of Popular Mechanics. 

To a small, intensely loyal staff Pub- 
lisher Thomason is “Uncle Emory.” Fe- 
male secretarjes in the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association say “he is 
the nicest president we ever had.” A golf 
enthusiast, he once played 136 holes in a 
day, dined immediately afterward and 
then lost consciousness. He enjoys a crap 
game but would rather play chess, always 
carries a pocket-size chess board when he 
travels. With only a few minutes to catch 
a train to New York for a flying trip one 
day he made his, business manager accom- 
pany him, without baggage, so he could 
have a chess opponent on the train. 

Most notable news exploit of the Times 
occurred recently in the parole of one 
Jesse Lucas who had been in prison 23 
years for murder. Sharp-eyed Editor 
Richard James Finnegan read a small item 
in the Tribune telling of the deathbed 
confession of the murder by another man. 
He dug up two female witnesses who had 
testified against Lucas, got them to con- 
fess perjury. Now Lucas is out of jail, 
making quilts which Times girl employes 
are helping to sell. Meanwhile Editor 
Finnegan is personally presenting Lucas’ 
case for full pardon. 


*Max Annenberg (left) and Roy Holliss, 
general manager of the New York Daily News. 
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Health Taxes? 


By use of the rhetorical “May we?” for 
“We want,” Secretary of the Interior Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur last week indicated 
the main solution which the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care will recom- 
mend next November. 

That major recommendation will be: 
communities—cities, counties or States. 
but mot the Nation—should help pay the 
medical bills of all the citizens by means 
of taxes. 


Dr. Wilbur, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Cost, was in Manhattan 
last week for the annual meeting of the 
eminent advisers of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. To William Henry Welch of Johns 
Hopkins, Livingston Farrand of Cornell, 
Haven Emerson of Columbia, Charles- 
Edward Amory Winslow of Yale, Hugh 
Smith Cumming of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and men of similar po- 
tency, Dr. Wilbur said: 

“If we organize our talent for produc- 
ing medical services economically and effi- 
ciently, we shall undoubtedly find that the 
cost is not too great for our present soci- 
ety. For inadequate medical services, pro- 
duced with all the wastes inherent in the 
individualized practice, we now pay about 
$30 per capita annually. With organized, 
co-ordinated effort we should be able to 
provide ample medical services of good 
quality to all people, and with proper re- 
muneration to the professional personnel, 
for costs of somewhere between $20 and 
$50 per capita per year. 

“Tf all but the indigent can pay the 
price, we merely face the technical task 
of devising suitable methods of collecting 
the charges. On the other hand, if we find 
that there are substantial groups of our 
people who, though not indigent, never- 
theless have so little surplus over the bare 
essentials of life that they cannot reason- 
ably be expected to pay the cost of decent 
medical service, economically provided. 
we face a different and somewhat more 
vexing problem. 

“If we expect charity to meet the cost 
we are faced with the fact that charity, 
when obviously labeled as such, is dis- 
tasteful to self-respecting people, and is 
too erratic and inadequate to meet such 
a large national problem. 

“May we, in such cases, turn to the 
local, and perhaps the State, government 
and expect that it will meet a sufficient 
share of the cost to bring the charge to 
individual families within their reach? 
May we expect that local officials will 
agree that the protection of the people’s 
health is as important, although not as 
costly, a social responsibility as the edu- 
cation of their minds? May we assume 
that methods can be worked out that will 
enable the local government to help carry 
the financial burden without placing the 
dead hand of official red-tape or politics 
on scientific progress and skilled service?” 


The greatest problem in putting through 
what is virtually communal health insur- 
ance is to keep politicians from chiseling 
their commissions out of the expenditures. 

If this program does not go, then—Dr. 


Wilbur’s investigators believe—insurance 
companies will be obliged to provide health 
insurance. Fraternal societies have been 
doing that for their members a long time. 
It is what churches do when they main- 
tain hospitals in which congregation mem- 
bers get cheaper rates than do the genera! 
public. The medical services of railroads, 
ships, lumber camps, rubber plantations 
form a kind of group insurance from which 
all employes benefit and to which they 
indirectly contribute. Certain tentative 
modifications of such insurance methods 
are now functioning. Dr. Wilbur referred 
to a Los Angeles clinic which provides 
almost complete medical service to several 
groups of employed persons for $2 a per- 
son a month. 

The American Medical Association does 
not like that kind of thing. It implies 
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“The cost is not too great.” 


that doctors are hired to tend the insured. 
The A. M. A. has persistently and vigor- 
ously opposed every move to make hire- 
lings of doctors. 

The A. M. A. policy gives particular 
significance to another insurance gesture, 
to which Dr. Wilbur referred last week. 
School teachers and certain other staid 
individuals of regular habits in Dallas, 
Texas each pay 50¢ a month to Baylor 
Hospital. For that premium the hospital 
takes care of them when they get sick. 
The unusual significance, apart from the 
novelty of the plan, is that the foremost 
doctor on Baylor Hospital staff is Edward 
Henry Cary, who next May becomes presi- 
dent of the A. M. A. 
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Ten Months in an Oven 


It was news that after 104 months on 
his stomach in an electric oven Luby J. 
Doty, 27, of Memphis, was still alive last 
week. He had burned his back and legs 
in a motor car accident. As everyone 
knows, when one-third or more of a per- 
son’s body surface is injured by burn or 


scald,* almost invariably that person dies, 
Luby J. Doty may be an exception. He 
had survived the dangerous burns. 

But great areas of his body are denuded 
of the skin and other agencies which help 
regulate body temperature. A cool breeze 
chills him. Hence his oven, a hood of 
sheet steel over his bed. Four big electric 
bulbs keep him comfortable at 103° F. 
His head, shoulders and arms are outside 
his hot box. Thus he can read, play cards, 
shake hands with visitors. His doctors 
hope to graft skin on him some day. Last 
week he cheered himself & his family 
thus: “They told me a guy is a dead 
soldier if more than one-third of his body 
is burned. Well, I want to show them 
they don’t know what they’re talking 
about.” 
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Six Months in a Pump 


Mail addressed in the past few months 
“To the Gamest Kid in America” has 
found its way directly to Clarence Hast- 
ings, City Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y. He 
was 14 and a hero, having lived in a 
Drinker respirator one day longer than 
anyone else. His runner-up was Birdsall 
Sweet, also 14, of Beacon, N. Y. The 
infantile paralysis epidemic of last sum- 
mer and autumn (TIME, Feb. 15, et ante) 
had put them in respirators, big sheet 
steel cans which made a bellows of their 
listless lungs, pumped air into them 
(TimE, Sept. 8, 1930; Sept. 21). Stories 
of Clarence Hastings’ happy fortitude got 
into the newspapers as he lay on his back 
month after month. People sent him gifts, 
letters. One day he received two sacksful 
of mail, more than the biggest business- 
men of Syracuse. 

Last week it was found that Clarence 
Hastings had an intestinal obstruction 
which must be removed by operation. The 
operation required his removal from the 
life-saving respirator. That way lay 
danger of death by suffocation, unless the 
operation was performed expeditiously. 
No operation meant collapse and death. 

Surgeons at Syracuse City Hospital 
risked the operation. But they were 
obliged to cease work twice and return 
the boy to the respirator for a few 
breaths. Three days after completion of 
the operation he said: “Please shut off the 
machines. They’re making too much 
noise.” Then he ceased hearing all sounds. 
He had lived 177 days, nearly six months, 
in his lung pump. 


Blood Strained 


Russell Morrison Evans, Jr., 15, coast- 
ing down a Pittsburgh hill, saw that he was 
about to slide into a pole. He threw him- 
self from the sled, crashed into another 
pole. Something seemed to break within 
his abdomen. At Homeopathic Medical 
& Surgical Hospital where his doctor 
father took him, x-rays showed that he 
had ruptured his spleen. 

The spleen, or milt, is a ductless gland 
24 by 44 in. lying under the lower left 
ribs. It does not seem to have any pat- 
ticular secretion like other ductless glands, 
its value to the body is not well under- 
stood. In unborn children its chief duty 











*A burn is caused by dry heat of 140° F. or 
more, a scald by moist heat of 120° F. or more. 
Their injuries to flesh are identical. 
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seems to be to help make red blood cells. 
Destroying worn-out and useless blood 
cells seems to be its prime function after 
birth. It may be cut out with apparently 
only transient inconvenience to the per- 
son. When ruptured it must come out 
quickly. 

When Dr. Fred Simon Morris, colleague 
of Dr. Evans, opened the boy’s abdomen, 
it was a cistern of blood. Had there been 
anyone handy with blood suitable for 
transfusion the blood in Junior Evans’ 
abdomen could have been sponged up, 
thrown away. With no suitable donor 
ready, autotransfusion was essential. 

Scooping up a person’s lost blood and 
putting it back into his veins is a risky 
procedure. The blood may clot. Blood 
cells may be injured. Germs may get into 
the fluid. But in emergency such blood 
may be strained through gauze and mixed 
with a solution of sodium citrate. Able 
Surgeon Morris did this, as he had done 
in emergencies before. Junior Evans’ 
blood pressure became almost normal be- 
fore he left the operating table. Last 
week he was on the way to recovery. 


oe 


Quack Quelled 


In case anyone ever questioned the 
American Medical Association’s power to 
quell a quack completely, the Association’s 
Journal last week detailed its handling of 
Norman Baker. He flourished at Musca- 
tine, Iowa, in a region of many unortho- 
dox Corn Belt medical ideas.* Originally 
the man was a die-&-tool maker, then a 
builder of calliopes. Somehow he got into 
merchandising, sold radios, storage bat- 
teries, flour, coffee, canned fruits, silver- 
ware, brooms, alarm clocks, overcoats, 
mattresses, motor car tires, typewriters, 
paints. 

He created a magazine T N T (The 
Naked Truth) and obtained a license for 
a broadcasting station KTNT. With these 
he advertised his wares, scattered his 
heterodox ideas. Others bought his space 
and time for advertisements which a more 
scrupulous businessman would have re- 
jected. 

One advertiser had a _ hocus-pocus 
“cure” for varicose veins. That led enter- 
prising Mr. Baker into the “cancer-cure” 
business. Receipts from using the “cures” 
of two other quacks—Harry M. Hoxsey 
of Muscatine and Charles O. Ozias of 
Kansas City—started with $1.380 for 
October 1929, reached $75,232 for June 
1930. But the A. M. A.’s weekly Journal 
(for doctors) and monthly Hygeia (for 
everybody) began flaying Quack Baker. 
His receipts dropped until last January 
they were only $7,008. He lost the license 
for his broadcasting station KTNT. Iowa 
enjoined him from practicing medicine 
without a license. He sued the A. M. A. 
for $500,000 damages, charging libel. 


A jury of Iowa farmers and merchants 
agreed that it was no libel to call Norman 
Baker a quack, gave the A. M. A. an- 
other memento mori to wave at other 
charlatans. 


*In nearby Davenport, Iowa, started Chiro- 
practic; in Kirksville, Mo., below the Iowa bor- 
der, Osteopathy. Scientific Christianity flourishes 
in Kansas City. Elgin, Ill. has Somapathy; Zion 
City, Ill. Dowieism; Chicago, Sanatology. 





PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Having celebrated the centenary of 
Goethe’s death with lectures at Columbia, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, George Wash- 
ington University, white-maned Dramatist 
Gerhart Hauptmann sailed for Germany 
and home. Between lectures he had found 
time to visit with Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow Dana at Cambridge, Senator 
Borah in Washington, Playwright Eugene 
O’Neill in Manhattan; to view a produc- 
tion of Sadko at the Metropolitan Opera; 
to lunch sumptuously in Banker Otto 
Hermann Kahn’s elegant dining room (see 
cut). Said he upon sailing: “The two out- 
standing things in my visit . . . were 
meeting O'Neill and attending Mourning 
Becomes Electra. . .-. Americans have 


wrecked the boat on rocky Dog Island, 
where thousands of Constantinople curs 
used to be sent to starve. Another fishing 
party rescued Trotsky & friends. 








In his autobiography in Collier’s, James 
Joseph (“Gene”) Tunney wrote of meet- 
ing Jack Dempsey in the ring before the 
start of their 1926 championship fight in 
Philadelphia. “I said, ‘Hello, Champion.’ 
He answered, ‘Hello, Gene.’ ‘May the bet- 
ter man win,’ I said. ‘Yeh—yeh,’ he mut- 
tered as he went to his corner.” After 
dodging and feinting to make Dempsey 
think he was afraid, Tunney finally found 
his opening and “with everything I had in 
my right hand hit Jack on the cheekbone. 
Shucks, too high for a knockout.” In the 
sixth round Dempsey landed his hardest 





Dr. Erich Salomon—FortuNeE 


GERHART HAUPTMANN (RIGHT) LUNCHES WITH OTTO KAHN (BACKGROUND) 


Herr Hauptmann: “‘Be Yourself’ 


such easiness of approach. You are cor- 
dial and dignified without being stiff and 
conventional. Your phrase—‘Be Yourself’ 
—lI believe it is slang—seems a fair index 
of your attitude. It is good Ibsen.” 

When beauteous young Nilla Cram 
Cook, recent U. S. initiate to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s sisterhood, went to worship in 
the Hindu Temple at Dwarka, out rushed 
crowds of native worshippers. Priests 
wailed that the temple had been “pol- 
luted.” After a 24-hour interval and a 
purification ceremony costing $75, devo- 
tions were resumed. 

It was revealed that when Ethel Barry- 
more appeared in Washington in The 
School for Scandal, Senator Frederic 
Collin Walcott of Connecticut invited 
her and Alice Roosevelt Longworth to 
luncheon, forgot to appear. 

















With two companions Leon Trotsky 
put out in a motorboat from Prinkipo, his 
island exile home near Istanbul, for a fish- 
ing trip. In the Sea of Marmora a squall 





seems a fair index of your attitude.” 


blow, a left hook to Tunney’s Adam's ap- 
ple. “The cartilage was pushed into my 
throat and lacerated the mucous mem- 
brane on the side. I coughed blood and 
was hoarse for several days.” Tunney won 
the decision and “after the excitement in 
the dressing room subsided, I went to a 
small hotel, and had several pots of tea.” 
Tunney blames himself for becoming “the 
most unpopular of all the heavyweight 
champions. . . . I goaded and I gloated. 
I richly deserved what I got. None [of 
the other champions] . . . ever received 
the almost general disapproval as rapidly 
as I did. This was new to me. .. . The 
new path I was traveling was leading di- 
rectly to the land of ‘self-importance’-— 
that impossible mental state.” 
© 
Don Alfonso XIII, outcast King of 
Spain, returned to France after a tour of 
the Holy Land without passport or papers 
of identity. Only in Germany was he halt- 
ed. Don Alfonso crushed the Zollinspektor 
by shouting: “Look here, my man, I am 
an admiral in your navy, a general in your 
cavalry, a colonel in the Uhlans and I de- 
mand your salute!” 
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New Season 
(See front cover) 

If the dullest bush-leaguer who 
figured in the baseball fiction of Ring 
Lardner had been much more rustic and 
addle-headed, he would have been very 
much like Floyd (‘Babe’) Herman, out- 
fielder for the Brooklyn Robins since 
1927. Herman is celebrated for allowing 
fly-balls to drop on his head, for trans- 
forming a homerun into a triple play (by 
passing two other base-runners), for 
carrying a lighted cigar in his pocket. But, 
because he is a powerful batter and at 
times a competent fielder, he is by no 
means a liability to his team. Last week 
Babe Herman was the central figure in the 
most important baseball deal of the train- 
ing season. Brooklyn’s new manager, Max 
Carey, who is trying to turn a clownish 








Keystone 
FIELDER MARTIN 
. was content with $8,oc0. 


collection of eccentrics into an orderly 
big-league machine, announced that he 
had traded Herman, Gilbert (third base- 
man) and Lombardi (huge catcher) to 
Cincinnati in even exchange for two in- 
fielders—Joe Stripp, Tony Cuccinello— 
and Catcher Clyde Sukeforth. In a trade 
with St. Louis, Brooklyn last month 
acquired a hard-hitting outfielder who 
may make up for the loss of Babe Herman 
—squat, red-faced Lewis (“Hack”) Wil- 
son, who made 56 homeruns in 1930 and 
was last winter traded to St. Louis by the 
Chicago Cubs after a number of run-ins 
with Manager Rogers (“Rajah”) Hornsby 
and the late William Wrigley Jr. 

Further notice that the 1932 season 
was about to start was provided by a 
long-anticipated ceremony in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Colonel Jacob Ruppert, near- 
beer-brewing owner of the New York 
Yankees, conferred with his most cele- 
brated employe, George Herman (“Babe’’) 
Ruth. After much palaver and publicity, 
Ruth signed a one-year contract for 
$75,000. Then he tossed a half-dollar into 
an imitation Spanish wishing well and 
went to play in a practice game against 


the Boston Braves, in which he failed to 
make a hit. 

By last week, most big-league teams 
had been in training quarters for five 
or six weeks. Training trips, which are 
more for whetting the baseball appetite of 
the public than for conditioning players, 
have been starting a few days earlier 
every year. This season John McGraw 
created a shrewd sensation by taking his 
New York Giants to Los Angeles instead 
of San Antonio. There, last week, they 
played a pre-season series against the 
Chicago Cubs, which Philip K. Wrigley in- 
herited from his father and which trains 
at Wrigley-owned Catalina Island. Later 
the Giants lost a night game to the Holly- 
wood Stars, 2 to 1. 

With no developments like last year’s 
introduction of a less lively ball, this 
year’s training season has been chiefly 
distinguished by squabbles between play- 
ers and owners who, despite the fact that 
baseball has not suffered greatly from 
Depression, cut salaries from 10% to 
50%. By last week, after the first exhibi- 
tion games, observers were able to evalu- 
ate the 16 big-league teams. 

In the American League, where trading 
of players has been least active, the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, thrice pennant winners, 
were favorites to win again—though no 
team has ever won four American League 
pennants in a row. A “spring world 
series’ against the world champion St. 
Louis Cardinals, in which the Athletics 
won three out of four games, convinced 
Manager Cornelius McGillicuddy that few 
new tactics were needed. His two rookies 
—Oscar Roettger at first base and Out- 
fielder Ed Coleman—batted .400 or more. 
He had discovered a young right-handed 
pitcher, Joe Bowman, to supplement his 
seasoned staff of Grove, Earnshaw, Wal- 
berg, Rommel and Mahaffey. The New 
York Yankees, the young Cleveland Indi- 
ans, and the Washington Senators, a team 
of oldsters who have done surprisingly 
well for the last two years, were likely 
runners-up. Boston Red Sox seemed less 
able than usual to cope with consistent 
second-division teams like Detroit and 
Chicago. Their pitching staff was de- 
pleted when Edward (“Big Ed”) Morris 
was fatally stabbed at an Alabama fish- 
fry the day before he was to leave for 
training camp. 

The National League contenders, this 
year as last, seem to be the New York 
Giants, the Chicago Cubs, Brooklyn and 
the world champion St. Louis Cardinals. 
By trading Fielder Hack Wilson and a 
young pitcher named Bud Teachout to 
the Cardinals, the Cubs last winter got 
Burleigh Grimes, famed spitball pitcher 
who pitched a two-hit game in last year’s 
World Series. The success of the Giants, 
according to Manager McGraw, depended 
largely on the performance of Second 
Baseman Hughie Critz who hurt his throw- 
ing arm early last season and may not yet 
be fully recovered. The Giants new left 
fielder, Len Koenecke, bought for $75,000 
from Indianapolis, last week made two 
two-base hits in a game against the Cubs. 


As to the success of the World Cham- 


pions, Manager Charles Evard (“Gabby”) 
Street had small doubt last week. When 
the Athletics played the Cardinals at Fort 
Myers, Fla., Connie Mack said to Street: 
“T hope we have the pleasure of meeting 
again next October.” Said Gabby Street: 
“I’m looking forward to the pleasure and 
the profit, too.” Privately he added: 
“Brooklyn has possibilities of being the 
most dangerous club in the league. Even 
the Reds and Phillies shape up as teams 
that can go places. In the end it will be 
stamina and steadiness that will win. 
That’s where I think we have the edge.” 
Baseball critics were inclined to agree 
with Manager Street. The present emi- 
nence of the St. Louis Cardinals rests 
upon a system which Branch Rickey, vice 
president of the club, devised ten years 
ago: buying up minor-league clubs and 
using them as “farms” on which to de- 
velop promising players. Most major- 
league teams have one or more such 
farms. St. Louis owns outright or controls 





Wide World 
FIELDER RUTH 
. haggled over $75,000. 


eight—at Rochester, Columbus, Houston, 
Danville, Ill., Greensboro, N. C., Elmira, 
N. Y., Springfield, Mo., Mobile, Ala. 
Because improved transportation facili- 
ties, which make it easier to get to big- 
league games, have lately made minor- 
league baseball a more expensive under- 
taking, minor-league owners are glad of 
big-league support. Most celebrated prod- 
uct of the Rickey farm system is John 
Leonard (‘Pepper’) Martin, centre- 
fielder, who distinguished himself in the 
last World Series with twelve hits, four 
stolen bases, five runs. After the close of 
the season, Pepper Martin enriched him- 
self by $20,000 from vaudeville, then re- 
turned to Valiant, Okla. to hunt ’coons, 
‘possums, birds and jack-rabbits with his 
friend the village barber. While refusing 
to reveal his present salary (supposed to 
be double the $4,000 he received last 
year) he appeared pleased with it last 
week. He made a homerun in a practice 
game against the Boston Braves. 

Long before anyone had thought of the 
farm system, long before golf had started 
to undermine baseball’s hold on the sport- 
ing inclinations oi small U. S. towns, the 
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H. HAS BROUGHT money- 
making and money-saving ideas 
to owners and operators of 
many .industrial plants all over 
the world, has the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 

His specialty is rubber, as 
applied to power transmission, 
conveying, elevating, bigger 
work, faster work, cleaner work 
in thousands of plants and 
scores of industries. He is an 
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MOLDED GOODS : 


BELTS 


Goodyear Dredge Sleeves are factors in many successful 
dredging operations in all the waters of this continent. 
Being scientifically designed, constructed and specified 
for this duty, they give an excellent account of them- 


selves wherever they are employed 


for YOU 
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expert on rubber, with a practi- 
cal knowledge of operating 
conditions in many _ industries. 
Here on this page you see 
suggested typical operations in 
which G.T.M.-specified Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods 
are delivering better service, 
more trouble-free service, at 
lower cost —which, after all, 
sums up to more profit in any 
operation. 









TUNE IN: 


Goodyear invites you to 
hear Arthur Pryor and 
his Band . . . Revellers 
Quartet and Goodyear 
Concert-Dance Orches- 
tra... every Wednesday 
and Saturday night, over 
N. B. C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated 
Stations 





The very largest coal conveying operations in this coun- 
try are done on Goodyear Conveyor Belts. These belts, 
scientifically designed, constructed and applied to their 
work, have a record for outlasting others by as much 
as millions more tons carried and years more of service 


In the cases illustrated, and in 
many, many more, the G.T. M., 
functioning on the Goodyear 
Plant Analysis Plan, contributed 
a sound, scientific idea which 
meant money to the owner or 
operator. 

Might he not do as much for 
you? Then why not get in touch 
with him? A line, or a call, to 
Goodyear, Akron, O., or Los An- 
geles, Calif., will bring the G.T.M. 
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Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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TIRE 


THAT TAUGHT THRIFT 
TO MILLIONS 


Extra VALUES! This is your posi- 
tive guarantee when you buy Firestone 
products. For, Firestone concentrate their 
entire world-wide resources in building 
complete lines of quality tires, tubes, bat- 
teries, brake lining, spark plugs and acces- 
sories for sale through Firestone Service 
Stores and Service Dealers. 


Firestone do not manufacture tires 
under special brand names for mail order 
houses and others to. distribute. - Special 
brand tires are made without the manufac- 
turer’s name. They are sold without his 
guarantee or responsibility for service. 


Firestone manufacture complete lines 
of tires for their Service Stores and Service 





Ford__... 
Chevrolet 


Chevrolet .. 


Ford.......... 
Whippet _ 


Plymouth 
Chandler 
Dodge _... 
Durant .... 
Gr. Paige 
Pontiac... 


Roosevelt 
Willye-K. 








Copyright, 1932, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Dealers. Each line is designated by tread 
design and name. The quality and construc- 
tion of each Firestone line excel that of 
special brand mail order tires sold at the 
same prices. 


Firestone Oldfield Type tires are made 
with the construction features of Gum- 
Dipping—Two Extra Cord Plies Under the 
Tread—and Quiet, Safe, Long-Wearing 
Non-Skid Tread. 


Call on the Firestone Service Dealer in 
your community. He will show you sections 
cut from Firestone Tires, special brand 
mail order tires, and others. See the Extra 
Values you get in Firestone Tires at prices 
no higher than special brand tires. 


Tire Size 


“en y ; Firestone | Firestone 
Heavy | cash Price|Cash Price || “® 52° | oidtieia | Oldfield 
Type Type 


Duty Per Pair 


Heavy 


Chrysler _ 
Studeb’r_ 
Viking... 


Franklin.. 
Studeb’r.. 
Hudson... 


Chevrolet ) t | 7.53|14.60 Hup’bile.. 
Erskine _.\} 4 Se 8.15/15.82 
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The Firestone patented Gum- 
Dipping process transforms the 
cotton cords into a strong, tough, 
sinewy unit. Liquid rubber pene- 
trates every cord and coats every 
fiber, guarding against internal 
friction and heat, greatly increas- 
ing the strength of the cord body, 
and giving longer tire life, 


This is a patented construction, 
and the two extra cord plies are 
so placed that you get 56% 
stronger bond between tread and 
cord body, and 26% greater pro- 


tection against punctures and 
blowouts. It sets a new standard 
for tire performance on high 


speed cars. 


Tough, thick rubber specially 


compounded for long, slow wear. 
Effective non-skid gives greater 
traction—safe, quiet performance. 
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career of Charles Evard (‘“Gabby”’) Street 
had its beginnings in Huntsville, Ala. 
After six years in the minor leagues, he 
became catcher for the Washington Sena- 
tors. Because he called the Negro grounds 
keepers “Gabby” he got the same _nick- 
name from his teammates. Presently he 
became known as the only man who could 
handle the delivery of Walter Johnson, 
reputedly the fastest pitcher in history. 
On days when he worked with Johnson, 
Street placed a slice of raw beef in his 
catcher’s mitt. Barkers on Washington 
sight-seeing busses are still familiar with 
his most famed exploit. They point out 
the base of the Washington Monument as 
the place where Gabby Street, after twelve 
tries, caught a baseball tossed down to 
him by a reporter from the top (555 ft. 
5 in.).* 

After the War, in which he was a noisy, 
good-natured top-sergeant, Gabby Street 
became a minor-league player (catcher, 
pinch hitter+), then a manager of minor- 
league teams. When his Knoxville, Tenn. 
Smokies finished third in the Southern 
League in 1928, President Breadon of St. 


- Louis, who had hired three managers in 









as many years, offered him a job as coach. 
Next year, he became manager, won the 
pennant and became one of baseball’s in- 
numerable statistics: 13th major-league 
manager to win a pennant in his first year. 

Baseball managers become identified 
with their towns in a peculiar way. Their 
names, intimately connected with the 
chatter of street corners, the casual talk 
on trolleys, the shouting of newsboys in 
the late afternoons, become part of a 
town’s language. Their faces—wrinkled 
and burned by the sun, shadowed by 
visored caps—are part of a tradition of 
hot U. S. afternoons with crowds in shirt- 
sleeves, ice cream in wilting cones and 
baseball players deployed, in excitingly 
soiled playing clothes, across the wide 
sweep of turf. St. Louis, especially, is a 
baseball town. To Sportsman’s Park, 
isolated from the city by a wide belt of 
old brick houses, garages and disused beer 
gardens, come all the riffraff of the homely 
town, and most of its substantial citizens. 

Most seasoned of St. Louis enthusiasts 
is perhaps Theodore Seiberg, a coffee 
salesman, who has been attending base- 
ball games for 40 years. Men like Law- 
rence Boocher, a vice president of the 
Boatmen’s Bank; Ralph J. Hager of Hager 
Hinge Co.; James McFall of the McFall 
Livery Co.; William Kerr Kavanaugh who 
owns a large St. Louis coal company, all 
go and take their friends to Sportsman’s 
Park every afternoon they can. Edward 
Magnus, a vice president of Diesel Engine 
Co., watches every game and takes his 
family twice a week. Paul Dowling, an 
official in Star Bucket & Pump Co., keeps 
a five-seat box for the members of his 
family and has not missed a game for 
five years. They, even more than Gabby 
Street, a man of 49, with a homely, 
angular face, who sits quietly in the dug- 
out, not waving his score card like Connie 





*When Street caught it, the ball was traveling 
about 180 ft. per sec. (more than 120 m. p. h.). 
Estimated speed of Walter Johnson’s fastest 
pitches was 120 ft. per sec. 

+“Pinch hitter” (emergency batsman) was 
coined by Manager McGraw to describe Samuel 
Strang Nicklin, oldtime Giant (later a concert 
Singer) who, aged 56, died last week in Chat- 








ltanooga. 
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Mack nor jumping up to argue with the 


umpires like McGraw, are part of a 
thoroughly indigenous U. S. scene, part 
of the perspiring pattern of summer days 
in St. Louis. 
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Forbra and Phar Lap 

At Aintree. The biggest steeplechaser 
in the year’s biggest steeplechase—the 
g3rd Grand National last week at Aintree, 
England —was a Chestnut owned by 
C. P. Brocklehurst named Pelorus Jack. 
Waiting for the start, while the heavier 
jockeys stood beside their mounts to 
avoid tiring them, Pelorus Jack was well- 
behaved. He balked at one of the early 
jumps and unseated his rider. At the 
Canal Turn, a 6-ft. ditch and 5-ft. hedge 
of fir in front of a right-angle turn, Pelorus 
Jack was responsible for one of those 
moments of wild confusion which occur 
in every Grand National and make it the 
most dangerous, most uncertain horse race 
in the world. 

Pelorus Jack cleared the jump. Then, 
riderless, he swung wildly across the track 
instead of turning the sharp corner. He 
crowded Heartbreak Hill, the favorite. 
He tripped Gregalach who won in 1929 
and Grakle who won last year. He blun- 
dered into six others, knocking them down. 
He kicked Sea Soldier (a son of Man 
o' War), the only U. S.-bred horse in the 
race. When the field gathered itself from 
the confusion, a scattered line instead of 
a close cavalcade, the favorites were out 
of the running. A horse called Forbra, 
owned by a West-of-England bookmaker 
named Parsonage, running at odds of 50- 
to-1 was ahead. Egremont, Shaun Goilin 
and Sea Soldier were well up. Only nine 
of the 36 starters finished the first circuit 
of the course. 

Egremont and Forbra fought for the 
lead the second time around. Coming to 
the last fence but one, Egremont was a 
stride ahead but Forbra passed him at 
the last jump, stood off a challenge on the 
flat and was three lengths in front at the 
wire, with Shaun Goilin a slow third and 
five others—Near East, Aspirant, Heart- 
break Hill, Annandale, Sea Soldier—plung- 
ing after them to the finish. 

Though twelve of the 36 starters were 
U. S.-owhed, there were fewer Americans 
than usual among the 500,000 who saw 
the Grand National last week. The Mar- 
shall Fields, the S. Bryce Wings and 
Cinemactor Gary Cooper were there. But 
no liners docked specially at Liverpool as 
they did last year. The Prince of Wales 
and his brother George arrived by plane, 
landed on a ploughed field. Richard K. 
Mellon (nephew) had crossed just in time 
for the race. He saw his two horses, Alike 
and Glangesia, fail at the third fence, with 
John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney’s Dusty 
Foot and M. D. Blair’s Aruntius. 

Like the Epsom Derby, the Manchester 
November Handicap, the Grand National 
is the subject of world-wide lotteries. This 
year U. S. newssheets were warned by the 
postal authorities that they would be pros- 
ecuted for advertising lotteries if they 
published the names of lottery winners in 
mail editions. Many a paper published 
the names of winners last week in their 
city editions but did not brave the law. 

Agua Caliente. Phar Lap is Javanese 
for lightning. Five years ago an Aus- 
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tralian named Telford and a San Francis- 
can named Davis bought a yearling for 
$800 and named him Phar Lap. A huge 
red gelding, Phar Lap arrived in the U. S. 
two months ago, in a specially built cabin, 
accompanied by five attendants. Near his 
training quarters was dumped a sand pile 
so that he could roll in it every morning as 
he likes to do. Last week in the Agua Cali- 
ente Handicap, his first race in the U. S., 
Phar Lap was the favorite. He got away 
last after a delay at the post, took the 
lead at the head of the backstretch, drew 
away easily when Reveille Boy challenged 
at the finish. First prize—$50,00o— 
brought the total of Phar Lap’s winnings 
to $332,250, only $23,794 less than Sun 
Beau’s all-time record. 
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Indoor Tennis 

Because the surface is so fast that it 
makes long rallies infrequent, indoor ten- 
nis is less taxing than outdoor. For this 
reason Jean Borotra, who can not scamper 
through a long match so spryly as he used 
to do, finds it more to his taste. To defend 
his indoor championship of the U. S.. 
which he has won every odd-numbered 
year since 1925, he last week made one of 
his business-&-tennis visits to Manhattan. 
In the quarter-final he came up against 
Berkeley Bell of Texas. Before Borotra 
could find out exactly how Bell contrived 
to pass him almost every time he tried to 
come to the net, Bell had the match, 6-2. 
6-4. 

That left the tournament open to the 
best field of the last three years. Tall 
Frank Shields, now 21 and heavier than 
a year ago, was the favorite. George Lott 
Jr. of Chicago was playing badly. The 
dark horse of the tournament was Gregory 
Mangin of Newark, a graceful player but 
one without abundant stamina, who has 
been playing tournament and Davis Cup 
tennis for six years without winning any 
sort of national championship. In the 
final, between Shields and Mangin, Shields 
seemed to. have the match well in hand 
with a lead of 5-2 in the first set. He be- 
came rattled by close line decisions and 
lost the set at 10-8. Mangin’s best shot 
was a backhand return of service which 
repeatedly aced Shields as he came in to 
the net. Shields won the second set at 6-2. 
Mangin won the next two with the steadi- 
est tennis of his career, 6-4, 6-3, for the 
match and his first U. S. title. 

George Lott and John Van Ryn beat 
Bell & Mangin for the doubles title 6—3, 
6-2, 6—4. 


Who Won 


@ The Princeton basketball team, coached 
by Albert Wittmer Jr. who last autumn 
coached one of the worst football teams 
in Princeton history: a play-off game for 
the Eastern League Championship, against 
Columbia; 38 to 35. 

@ Cambridge: the 84th Oxford-Cam- 
bridge crew race: by five lengths, over a 
course a quarter-mile shorter than usual; 
on the Thames. 

@ Robin Lee, 12, of Minneapolis: the 
junior men’s figure skating championship 
of the U. S.; in Manhattan. 

@ Gene Sarazen: the Coral Gables Miami 
Biltmore open golf tournament, second 
richest ($10,000) event of the winter sea- 
son: at Coral Gables. 
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for LESS MONEY 


All costs are down. Rail fares 
reduced. All-expense tours 
offered at unusually low prices. 
Go Union Pacific. 15 National 
Parks to choose from and more 
of the West than is served by 
any other railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Don’t miss the Olympic Games 
in Los Angeles. See all the 
West while you’re in the West. 
Write today for full information. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agent ; 
Room 238, Union Pacific System 1 
Omaha, Nebr. : 

Please send me information and | 
2 ' 
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Grade in School (if student)-------- 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Crises Abroad 

Depression had its claws on the Paris 
Opéra last week. All over the world word 
flashed that it was about to close its doors. 
Director Jacques Roche resigned, an- 
nounced that performances could not be 
after March 31 unless the 
Government increased its annual subsidy 


| of some $250,000. 


Paris was on the verge of losing one of 
its chief show-places. Tourists flock to 


| the Opéra, ignorantly supposing that they 
| will hear great performances. The build- 





ing itself gave rise to the legend—the 
great colonnade, the marble-&-onyx stair- 
case, the cellars awesomely described in 
The Phantom of the Opera. Performances 
at the Opéra are generally second-rate, 
the repertoire and staging old-fashioned. 


| Senators and Deputies often get their dis- 


carded mistresses jobs dancing in the 
ballet, famed for its inferiority. 

But performances at the Opéra will go 
on. After a tense 24 hours it was decided 


| that salary cuts would keep the doors 


open, at least for this summer’s tourists. 
The music-wise were never seriously 
alarmed. Their attention was focused 


| more on the Vienna opera, a real throne 


of music, which was also threatened with 
suspension. 





Toscanini’s Comeback 

All the way from Italy (some 4,500 mi.) 
Arturo Toscanini will travel next month to 
conduct in Manhattan a single concert for 
the benefit of unemployed musicians. The 
news put Philharmonic subscriptions back 
at a premium last week. Ordinary reas- 
surance had failed to down the rumor that 





| he might never return. 





. 





Toscanini’s Friend 

If treatments for his “glass arm” had 
not kept Conductor Toscanini so long in 
Italy (Time, March 14 et ante), the 


| world premiére of his friend Ottorino 


Respighi’s Maria Egisziacq might have 
caused more stir last week. Toscanini 
planned to direct the production. But in- 
stead Composer Respighi came. He rele- 
gated Philharmonic Symphony players to 
a dark corner of the Carnegie Hall stage. 
In their usual place a great gilt-framed 
triptych stood, spattered with stars and 
angels. Angels opened the triptych, dis- 
closed three panels rudely painted to sug- 
gest a ship docked in the harbor of Alex- 
andria, a temple doorway in Jerusalem, a 
grotto in a desert beyond the River Jor- 


| dan. Over the half-hidden orchestra, Com- 


poser Respighi benignly presided while, 
wanton Mary of Egypt, his latest crea- 
tion, flaunted her trade on the water 
front, repented and finally crawled, a 
sainted harridan, into a grave dug by a 
lion in the middle of the desert. 

Respighi meant his Maria Egiziaca to 
be mounted simply so as to suggest the old 
mystery plays. Mary of Egypt (German 
Charlotte Boerner) sang capably last 
week but, for the rest, the Philharmonic 
production was amateurish to a degree 
that Toscanini would never have tolerated. 
In his own miraculous fashion Toscanini 


might even have made the drab, derivative 
music take on color, sound significant. 

But at best Maria Egiziaca is not likely 
to become so popular as the Fountains of 
Rome and the Pines of Rome. When he 
started this famed cycle (1916) Respighi 
had a sure-fire formula fixed in his head. 
He would do a musical baedeker with gay, 
faintly comic descriptions, the kind of 
thing the Russians had taught him to write 
He would write dreamy, sensuous inter- 
ludes, great, glittering climaxes. 

Three years after he wrote the Foun- 
tains, Respighi married one of his pupils, 
Elsa Olivieri Sangiacomo, a quiet, mys- 
terious person, part Aztec. She used to 
compose too, but now she just sings his 
songs, uses her Indian intuition to help 
order his career. Their villa high on the 











International 


OttTor1no Respicut & WIFE 


His wanton was drab. 


outskirts of Rome is named for the second 
Roman poem—*‘The Pines.” 

Respighi’s later works have been fairly 
often performed. Most of them are effec- 
tive and sound up-to-date without being 
eccentric or unpleasant. But the Pines 
has stayed an outstanding best-seller. 
U. S. orchestras alone have given it 154 
performances, the Fountains, 71  per- 
formances, Roman Festivals (third poem 
in the cycle) 45 performances. Royalties 
in such cases mount up. Respighi, Stravin- 
sky and the later works of Richard Strauss 
are expensive to perform. The Philhar- 
monic has to pay $40 each time it plays 
any one of the Roman poems.* (For the 
privilege of Maria Egiziaca’s premiere, the 
Philharmonic paid $500.) If the per- 
formance is broadcast, Columbia Broad- 
casting has to pay nearly as much again. 

In Rome too Respighi was honored last 
week. // Duce announced his election to 
the Royal Academy of Italy. 


*G. Ricordi & Co. vigorously protects 
Respighi’s music as it does that of the late 
Giacomo Puccini. Manhattan’s Metropolitan has 
to pay $500 each time it puts on a Puccini work. 
Ricordi charged radio on an average of $5,000 
apiece for the six Puccini operas sent over the 
air two seasons ago (Time, Nov. 18, 1929). 
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\ eng ee nurses and public health workers 
are fighting brilliantly, doggedly and untir- 
ingly to conquer tuberculosis. They have cut 
the deathrate two-thirds in the past thirty years. 
But because the deathrate has steadily declined, 
many people are being lulled into a false sense of 


security, making the fight more difficult. 


Tuberculosis is still the chief cause of death 
of persons between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five in this country. Last year, in the 
United States alone, the disease cost about 
86,000 lives. 


Not merely the underfed and undernourished 
are stricken. Many who have every ad- 
vantage that money and care can provide, 
unexpectedly develop active tuberculosis. 


There is a modern defense against mankind's 
old enemy, once the most destructive of all 
diseases. By means of annual physical ex- 
aminations which include X-ray and other 
tests for children, and fluoroscopic or X-ray 
examinations for older persons, the presence 
of tuberculosis can be detected before seri- 


ous damage has been done to lungs, bones — 


or other tissues. 
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Failing such regular health examinations—for 
old and young—tuberculosis will continue to 
attack unwary and unsuspecting victims. 


Tuberculosis doesn’t “just happen.” 


Those 


in close contact with tuberculosis may contract 
the disease if not properly guarded against in- 


a\\ aT 
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fection. Children are especially susceptible. 
Early recognition is the all-important ele- 


‘ment in preventing the spread of tuberculosis 


in a family. Immediately after a person is 
discovered to have the disease, every mem- 
ber of his household should have a complete 
examination. Clinics are usually available 
if a private physician cannot be afforded. 
By prompt measures, it is often possible to 
find other cases of the disease in such early 
stages that a rapid and complete cure may 


be effected. 


When each family gives this most valuable 
cooperation and when each doctor promptly 
searches for and reports all active cases, 
tuberculosis will be well on the way to 
extinction. 


Victory can be won in this splendid war—but 
not until all take part in this fight to a finish. 


| METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Never again this* 


VACATION 


opportunity?! 





You ean do it in two weeks 
OUTHERN CALIFORNIA offers you, 


any summer, every kind of vacation play. 
‘But just once in your lifetime — this sum- 
mer—will you be able to combine with these 
joys the Olympic Games, greatest of world 
sport events. 

Come for the finals, July 30 to August 14, 
if you can—or any time this summer. This 
year you need a really great vacation, and 
Southern California will be in gala mood all 
seas08 Costs lower than ever 

Here you'll find rainless days, cool sum- 
mer nights and every kind of play: the blue 
Pacific, pleasure-islands, mile-high mountain 
lakes, all your favorite sports, the foreign 
“color” of Old Mexico, ancient Spanish Mis- 
sions, palms and orange groves. Storied cities 
..- Los Angeles, center of this whole play- 
ground, gay Hollywood, Pasadena, Glendale, 
Santa Monica, Long Beach, Beverly Hills, Po- 
mona. Something different every day! 

Come for a great vacation. Advise anyone 
not to come seeking employment lest he be 
disappointed, but for the tourist the attrac- 
tions are unlimited. 





Movie making 


Spanish atmosphere 





Palms along the cool Pacific’s romantic shore 


By rail (new low summer fares) from 
most points in the country, even a two- 
weeks vacation gives you at least 11 days 
actually here. And costs while here need be 
no more than those of an ordinary vacation. 
For in this year ’round vacationland you es- 
cape the “peak prices” necessary in short- | 
season resorts. We prove these statements in 
a remarkable new book which the coupon 
below brings you free. 


FR £ & NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC GAMES INFORMATION 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 
including over 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 
itemized daily cost figures, etc.... perhaps 
the most complete vacation book ever pub- 
lished. With it, if you wish, we will send, 
also free, another book giving Olympic 
Games details and schedules, with ticket 
application blanks. Send the coupon today. 
Start planning now! 








(If you wish another beautiful book, 
“Southern California through the Camera,” 
include 10 cents in stamps.) 
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Mountain thrills 


Orange groves 


“the Olympic Games in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Send me booklets I have checked below: 


= 











“Southern California through the Camera’”’ 
Also send free booklet about counties checked below: 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Dive Q-3, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Free new 64-page illustrated book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
(J Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 
(10 cents enclosed). 


Oo San Diego 
LJ Ventura 











(C Los Angeles (_) Orange (J Santa Barbara 
(_} Riverside LJ San Bernardino 
Name iiand 
Street ES a eS a eT eee 
City State 


(Please Print Your Name and Address) e*tessssssessseeeceeecceenne eeerecece 
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Flower Show 

Spring comes diffidently to great cities. 
Thousands of tenement dwellers only 
know it by the softness of the air, the rows 
of overcoats in the pawnshops. Manhat- 
tan makes up for this yearly by beating 
the equinox with a display of such 
gorgeous flowers as never grew under open 
sky. Last week some two hundred thou- 
sand people paid $1 apiece to shuffle 
through the 19th International Flower 
Show, an exhibit that filled for the first 
time four full floors of the Grand Central 
Palace. 

There was much of the usual magnifi- 
cence. John P. Morgan’s gardener, James 
S. Kelly, showed a wide border of giant 
tulips against a background of flowering 
dogwood. Mrs. Payne Whitney’s Henning 
Michelsen built a brick-walled garden, gay 
with wisteria and flowering bulbs. Mar- 
shall Field’s George Henry Gillies filled 
enough buckets with rare roses to bring 
his employer six different first prizes. 
Greenhousemen built a 60-ft. bank of 
flowering orchids like a chorus girl’s dream 
of heaven. A million dollars’ worth of 
blossoms and not a bug or a worm or a 
weed, but in this, the third year of the 
Depression, the International Flower 
Show took on a new seriousness. 

In 1914, when the International Show 
began it was largely a commercial affair, 
organized by the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 
Next year the Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists Club 
took it over. In 1922 the Garden Club of 
America came in; in 1927, the New York 
State Federation of Gardens. Proceeds 
from the show are dispensed a dozen ways. 
Some $40,000 is distributed in prizes. The 
Horticultural Society gives free exhibi- 
tions in its rooms and in the American 
Museum of Natural History while the 
Florists’ Club has established a fund to 
provide traveling fellowships to study 
plant diseases. The Garden Club of Amer- 
ica, and the various other groups asso- 
ciated with the show, use the Flower Show 
to further three campaigns that are gain- 
ing political importance: 1) the removal 
of billboards from highways; 2) roadside 
planting; 3) the teaching of conservation 
and nature study in public schools. 

The last was the most emphasized at 
this year’s show. A model schoolhouse was 
erected, complete with desks and elaborate 
exhibits made by nimble-fingered children. 
Each of the Manhattan apartment-dwellers 
who filed through the building was handed 
a little pamphlet warning him that to pre- 
serve the country’s wild flowers he must 
never pick pink Lady’s Slipper, Indian 
Moccasin, Liverleaf, Turk’s-cap _ lily, 
Lady’s Tresses, Rattlesnake Plantain. In 
moderation the Garden Club allows the 
picking of Grass of Parnassus, New Jer- 
sey Tea, Bluets, Clammy Azalea, Mad- 
Dog Skullcap and Virgin’s Bower. If the 
urge to pick simply overpowers a city- 
dweller, the Garden Club begs him go for 
Blue-eyed grass, Bouncing Bet, Horse 
Mint, Daisy Fleabane, Devil’s Bit, Louse- 
wort and Viper’s Bugloss. Violets, daisies 
and goldenrod are all right too. 
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Are YOU Guilty? 


OU probably are! .. . Your doctor 
cannot seek you out and offer you 
his help. The ethics of his profession for- 
bid that. 
All he can do is to wait for your summons. 
He is prepared, not only to help those who 
are actually ill, but also to prevent illness in 
those who are apparently well. 
Why call upon him NOW? Here are 


reasons: 


1. Millions of men and women are well, but 
not so well as they might be. You may not 
actually be sick but at the same time you 
may not be enjoying buoyant health. An 
examination by your family doctor is the 
best possible way to get the utmost out of 


your good health possibilities. 


2. Physically and psychologically, you are 
an individual. A health examination will 
enable your doctor to learn your consti- 
tution, temperament, and tendencies. If 
you should become ill, this knowledge will 


be of great help to him. The more he 


knows about you the more he can help you. 


3. You probably have certain weak spots 
in your health-armor. Your doctor can find 
these spots and strengthen them before dis- 


ease attacks you. 


4. Disease germs are everywhere. You can’t 
avoid contact with them. But your doctor 
can take certain steps to protect you against 


Co mtagious diseases. 


D. You may have a number of fears about 
your physical health which are real to you, 
but which your physician may prove ac- 
tually baseless. Many of us make ourselves 


ill by useless worry. 
Neglect is your health’s worst enemy. The 


most important step in the battle is to go to 


your doctor before he has to come to you. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
The World’s Largest Makers 


of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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HE 1S / 


... careless of his GUMS 


and he has“pink tooth brush”! 


HEN a shirt isn’t “right”, you can 

take it off and park it in a back 
corner of the drawer. But you can’t park 
your gums and forget all about the annoy- 
ance they cause you! So you had better 
give them some attention before they 
cause you trouble! 

Early in life, your gums were as sound 
as a silver dollar. But the foods you eat 
are soft foods—and tender meats, vege- 
tables, salads, and desserts don’t give 
your gums enough stimulation to keep 
them vigorous and healthy. The “pink” 
on your tooth brush shows you just how 
flabby and tender they are! 

Start today to check “pink tooth brush”. 


If you don’t, worse trouble may follow 
in its wake. Gingivitis, for example, or 
Vincent’s disease. Even pyorrhea! And it 
may even endanger perfectly good teeth. 
Clean your teeth with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. Then simply rub a little extra 
Ipana right into your gums. Don’t rinse 
it off. The ziratol —the toning agent in 
Ipana — gets better results if left there. 
In just a few days after you’ve started 
this twice-a-day regime with Ipana and 
massage, your teeth will begin to brighten 
up. Within a month your gums will be 
decidedly firmer. And if you'll keep on 
using Ipana with massage, you'll be 
through with “‘pink tooth brush”’! 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 






© 1932 B.-M. co. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-32 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a tria! tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is atwo-cent stamp tocover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name. 


Street. 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Brads 


In Reading, Pa., Jacob Rheinheimer, 
77, cobbler, died after an operation in 
which the surgeon found Jacob Rhein- 
heimer’s stomach studded with 200 cob- 
bler’s brads. 


Scratch 

In Manhattan, Victor (“Scratch”) 
Hedman spent his birthday, the first out 
of jail since 1915, writing letters to his 
friends, boasting of his release. After din- 
ner he was arrested for forging a check. 


Thanks 


In Springfield, Mass., Charles Smith, 
21, after purchasing five shotgun shells in 
a sport store, asked to see some shotguns. 
The clerk showed him one and then went 
down to the basement. Charles Smith put 
a Shell in the gun, blew his own head off. 
A note in his pocket said: “Thanks a lot 
for the gun. I couldn’t afford to buy one.” 


Wolfe 

In Boston, Traffic Police Sergeant John 
P. M. Wolfe, in the line of duty, had sur- 
vived being bitten by a cat, a dog, an 
intoxicated man. He bit his tongue, died 
of septic poisoning. 


Mute 

In Kansas City, Norman D. Hunt, deaf 
mute, was jealous of the attentions which 
his friend, Louis Coleman, deaf, showed 
his wife. Suspicious, he went to Louis 
Coleman and demanded in sign language: 
“Where were you at noon today?” “None 
of your business!” Coleman signalled 
back. Pulling a pistol, Deaf Mute Hunt 
shot Louis Coleman dead, marched to a 
police station, pushed a note across the 
sergeant’s desk: “I shot a man on Monroe 
Street, [signed] Norman D. Hunt.” 


Match 

In Brooklyn, three men in an automo- 
bile drew up beside John Vaccaro. “Have 
you got a match?” they asked. When 
John Vaccaro said “No,” they leaped out, 
knocked him down, kicked him about the 
sidewalk, shot him in the hand. An hour 
later, Samuel Saulkind, waiting for a street 
car, was asked, “Have you got a match?” 
“No,” he said. Whereat the trio fell upon 
Samuel Saulkind, kicked him about the 
sidewalk, fractured his skull. Approach- 
ing Frank Thornton on his way home, the 
three autoists queried, “Have you got a 
match?” When he replied “No,” they be- 
labored him grievously, left him with a 
fractured skull, both legs broken, dying. 
Myer Goldberg was similarly questioned. 
Him the three men jumped, thumped, 
thwacked and kicked, left with a frac- 
tured skull, both legs broken. Neglecting 
to put the question, they ambushed Pat- 
rick Lynch, 62. as he came around a 
corner, beat him up. 


—_—@———. 
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Vague 

In Manhattan, his clothes in a bundle 
tucked under his arm, vague Edward Ru- 
ser, 22, walked into a cafeteria nude. 
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4 GRIST FOR GENIUS 
Seldom in history have communities at- 
ee tained the commercial eminence enjoyed 
Ins. by the Italian cities of the Renaissance. The 
“ names of their merchant princes were 
ofl names to conjure with, and more than one 
lot was accorded the title of “Magnificent.” 
t But who can name them now? Only a few 
are remembered —those few who be- 
dhn friended a Michelangelo, a Cellini or a 
pi Titian — who provided the marble, the 
ied bronze or even the sustenance without 
which these artists’ works would have been 
| impossible. 
eaf 3 Modern business, also, achieves its crown- 
ich 
red ing glory in its patronage of the arts and 
uis sciences. And today a shining example 
e presents itself. Fleetwood ... for years a 
led name that has stood for the utmost in cus- 
unt tom coachcraft ... now shows the world a 
fs breadth of conception, a skill and a finesse 
roe never realized before it acquired its new 
facilities. Under the patronage of the Fisher 
Body Corporation, new fields of observa- 
n0- tion and research are opened up. New 
¥ i means for experiment are provided, new 
4 methods of operation are made possible, a 
the new co-operation from chassis engineers 
eer is enjoyed, 
eet : 
>”? Witnessthe result. Bodies that surpass all 
he former Fleetwood creations are surround- 
= ing that hall-mark with a new prestige. 
the And to the engineering advances in the 
om new Cadillac V-Eights, V-Twelves, and V- 
a Sixteens they are adding a reputation forun- 





precedented beauty, comfort and elegance. 
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EDUCATION 





Noise & Boys 

New York’s prodigious crash-bang- 
rattle-screech, in the estimation of Health 
Commissioner Shirley Wilmott Wynne, 
engenders juvenile. neuroses. The city's 
Noise Abatement Commission has found 
classrooms in nearly one-third of the pub- 
lic schools so din-ridden as to be virtually 
useless. In its researches the Commission 
(which does no actual abating but carries 
on investigations of noise) uses the “‘deci- 
bel,” which measures differences between 
sounds and absolute silence. One decibel 
represents a sound just audible. Ten deci- 
bels make one “bel” (named for the late 
Inventor Alexander Graham Bell), which 


represents roughly the amount of sound 
lost when transmitted over one mile of 
telephone wire. 


For convenience the deci- 








For incomparable garter 
comfort—get a pair of 
these new, smart 
.W.T.S. Paris. Woven- 
Ff, To-Shape. Fit the leg 
;' MS perfectly. S-t-r-e-t-c-h 
.W. T. S. as much as you please. 
Its curve remains. Other so-called 
“curved” garters lose their curve 
when stretched even slightly. 
Get the genuine Paris for utmost 
style, comfort and value. 


Important Paris features: The patented 
Paris Rubber Cushion Clasp—holds 
hose between “rubber and rubber” 
—prevents rips or runs. Steinweave 
Elastics used exclusively—treated 
with the special ANTI-OXIDANT 
Process insuring long life. 


50c and $1 


ia tie 


Woven To SHAPE 


PARIS 


CARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


By the makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 





A. STEIN & COMPANY + CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


bel and not the bel is used in U. S. re- 
searches. A quiet home registers 40 deci- 
bels. Normal loudness of human con- 
versation is 60. Upward, toward 100. 
noise becomes increasingly plaguy yn 
bothersome. Some noises, measured 1 
decibels, which may wrack the nerves, 
dull the minds of New York school chil- 
dren: 
Hammering on a steel plate 


(almost painful) 113 
Automobile horn 102 
Riveter IOI 
Subway 97 
Elevated Train gI 
Street Car 83 
Radio Loud Speaker SI 


Passenger Automobile (quiet) 65 

Last week the Noise Abatement Com- 
mission set up its noise-making gadget 
(3-A audiometer) in Riverdale Country 
School at Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For four days 200 boys, divided in two 
groups, were bothered during daily one- 
hour examinations by loud ncise (70 deci- 
bels), moderate noise (55) and plain ordi- 
nary room noise (30 to 35). The boys 
grew tired, their work grew worse in pro- 
portion to the noise. Conditions were 
better than in the average city school, for 
no attempt was made to duplicate the 
sharp sudden noises of traffic at its peak. 
The Riverdale boys could endure monoto- 
nous noise for a time, but the moderate 
kind soon became almost as irksome as 
the loud. 

In Cooperstown, N. Y. is the Beasley 
School which teaches boys to concentrate 
by the very means which the Noise Abate- 
ment Commission deplores. Beasley School 
was founded in 1928 by Chauncey Haven 
Beasley, onetime Latia teacher at Pom- 
fret, inventor of Golfus Latine which 
makes a parlor game of declensions and 
conjugations. Headmaster Beasley, aware 
that most businessmen must work amid 
distracting noises, devised two years ago 
a Concentration Course which has now 
become his school’s chief feature. Every 
day, first thing in the morning, his 31 
students (aged 8 to 16) meet and con- 
centrate together. Older boys get harder 
work than young ones, are graded more 
severely. In the beginning, concentrators 
peruse or hear read for three minutes a 
single paragraph, such as one dealing with 
the palindrome (“Madam, I’m Adam’’) 
Then for seven minutes they mull over 
questions based on the paragraph, while 
their teachers endeavor to muddle them 
by conversing loudly. Later the class lasts 
longer—15 minutes for study, 15 for an- 
swers—with harder work to do: mathe- 
matical examples, psalms or poetry to be 
learned, a picture to be gazed at. The 
distractions get worse & worse: a vacuum 
cleaner buzzing, an alarm clock, a phono- 
graph record. 

Do noisy doses induce neuroses? No, 
says Headmaster Beasley. Boys get used 
to noise. Those who beat time to music 
at first soon stop it. Subjects studied in 
Concentration Class stick in the student’s 
mind. Ultimately, it is predicted, all of 
Beasley’s concentrators will do as much 


evening study work in 20 minutes as they 


now do in twice that time. 


“Go Milk a Duck” 


When a Cornell man says wearily, “Will 

the Marines never come?” he means, 
“Something ought to be done. es 

When a West Pointer speaks of ‘ ‘grow- 
ley” he is referring either to tomato 
catchup or to a blush. 

Campus slang is fluid, capricious, vary- 
ing from place to place. Last week the 
Columbia Spectator brought its readers 
briefly down to date, explaining that a 
complete campus slang dictionary “would 
probably fill a ponderous tome.”’ At Miami 
University alone, it recalled, a survey by 
the English department revealed 103 terms 
for intoxication, 56 ‘ways of directing un- 
desirables to take their leave,” 62 names 


for Fords, 174 “undesirable mental con- 
ditions.” 

Excerpts from the Spectator’s glossary: 

Ads—cars parked in front of a fra- 
ternity house. (Pennsylvania) 

Airdale—one-man woman. (Cornell) 

Apple Polisher—teacher’s pet. (Syra- 
cuse ) ‘ 
Aquarium—the place where a sucker 
takes his date to dance. (Syracuse) 

Big D. O. C. man—out-of-door he- 
man. (Dartmouth) 

B. M. O. H. 
shot. (Cornell) 

Boodle—anything edible secured out- 
side a dining room. (Army) 

Buzz a man—put in sweat; give a rush- 
ing line; induce a freshman to join a fra- 
ternity. (Pennsylvania ) 

Cold, adj.—perfect. (Army) 

Drop half a yard—lose $50 at cards. 
(Cornell) 

Ducrot—name applied to all plebes or 
to anything the name of which has been 
forgotten. (Army) 

Egg on his mouth—immature. 
nell) 

Get off the nickel—‘“‘Don’t be so lazy.” 
(Cornell) 

Gnerts (sic)—expression of disagree- 
ment. (Cornell) 

Go milk a duck—expression of annoy- 
ance. (Vanderbilt) 

Hivey—intellectual. (Army) 

In the arms of Murphy—asleep. (Cor- 
nell) 

Loafers—students at the 
school. (Pennsylvania) 

L. P. ractive girl. (Army ) 

Old soak—professor. (Cornell) 

On the ball—under the influence of 
liquor; or, grinding. (Syracuse) 

On the hook—wanted on the telephone. 
(Syracuse) 

Peerade—week-end excursion. 
mouth) 

Pineapple—professor. (Cornell) 

Poop-out—one who is “not so hot.” 


(Cornell) 


man on the hill; big 





(Cor- 


business 





(Dart- 


Ratfutz—Soph-Frosh brawl.  (Dart- 
mouth ) 

R. S. V. P.—ribbon showing very 
plainly. (Cornell) 

Smart pig—good-looking girl. (Cor- 
nell) 

Speed—term of endearment, applied 
indiscriminately. (Cornell) 

Spuzzy—sharp; smooth. (Cornell) 


Suh—sweet young thing. (Vanderbilt) 

Sweat session—the attempt to put a 
pledge pin on a man. (Pennsylvania) 
sarcastic, per- 


The drop—an obvious, 
(Syracuse ) 


sonal remark. 
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HERE'S SLEEP 





Instantly, Without Drugs 


°o 


New Energy 
New Vitality 


New Stamina 
Tomorrow 


OW there’s a way to get to 

sleep—quickly— without 
drugs. A way that will not only 
bring you refreshing sleep /onight 
—but acts to restore your normal 
tendency to sleep soundly every 
night. 


It is a delightful food-drink. You 

take it before you go to bed. And 

fall asleep almost as soon as your 
} head touches the pillow. 
It rebuilds your body while you 
sleep. And also greatly increases 
your ability to recuperate from 
fatigue. Your “come back” is much 
faster—your nerves steadier by far. 
This discovery is called Ovaltine. 
Created by a unique process, it is 
different from any other food- 
drink in the world. 


How It Combats 
The 3 Causes of Sleeplessness 


Probably the 3 most common causes of 
sleeplessness are: (1) brain congestion (2) 
digestive unrest and (3) nervous irritability. 
Ovaltine combats them simultaneously. So 
whether you suffer from one or all three, 


Ovaltine brings you sleep. 


First: Ovaltine, when taken as a warm drink 
at bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the head. And combats congestion in 
brain capillaries which often keeps you from 
getting to sleep. 


Thus, mental calm is invited—the mind is 

“conditioned” for sleep. 

Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest by 

gently stimulating and aiding digestive 

processes. And it contains a remarkable food 

property called diastase, which has the power 
_ to digest the starch content of other foods in 
)} the stomach. Thus it lifts a great burden 
from your digestive organs. And helps your 
| stomach “‘rest.” 


| Third: Ovaltine combats nervous irritability 
by supplying important calcium to the sys- 





¢ A RACKET 
wha 


NO NEED TO ENDURE NERVE-WRACKING HOURS OF THIS 


tem. This promotes calcium metabolism and 
provides favorable calcium balance in the 
blood. Phosphorus is supplied (in its food 
form—lecithin), a vital element of nerve and 
brain tissue. A cup of Ovaltine, in fact, pro- 
vides in easily digested and rapidly assimi- 
lated form, all the food elements necessary 
for rebuilding nerve, brain and muscle 
tissues while you sleep. 


Commence Tonight 


Don’t subject yourself to the strain of an- 
other sleepless night. Get acquainted with 
Ovaltine—see for yourself how quickly you 
fall asleep. 

Also, observe the permanent benefits you 
obtain. 

As you continue to take Ovaltine, note how 
it restores your natural tendency to sleep 
soundly every night. Note, too, how resist- 
ance to fatigue is built up—how much 
fresher you feel—-how vigor multiplies day 
by day. 

That’s why 20,000 doctors advocate Oval- 





tine. And why so many physicians say “take 
it faithfully night after night.” 

But don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what 
users claim for it. Disregard, if you wish, the 
fact that its use has spread to 54 different 
countries, largely on doctors’ advice. Try it 
and see for yourself. 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine. You will be delighted with the 
sound refreshing sleep this pure food-drink 
brings you—and the extra energy that be- 
comes yours with each succeeding day. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore 
vitality when fatigued. During the World 
War, medical authorities made it a standard 
ration for invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. 
It is also highly recommended by physicians 
for nervous, underweight children—for nurs- 
ing mothers and the aged. 886R 


OVA LTINE 


She Swiss Food -Drinks 


Manufactured under license in U. 8. A. according to 
original Swiss formula 
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offers Americas finest 





Where 
hand-craftsmanship 
still endures 


In the great Pierce- 
Arrow plants at Buffalo, 
New York, there is pre- 
cision apparatus more 
delicate than the seismo- 
graphs which record dis- 
tant earth tremors... 
presided over by master 
craftsmen, whose skilled 
hands express Pierce- 
Arrow in each operation. 


THE 





PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR 


IWELVES 


PRICED AS LOW AS 


3295 


AT BUFFALO 


HE PRICE is important only as it rep- 
resents a new fine car value...ina 
new and ultra-modern type car. 
That this car has twelve cylinders, with 
a capacity of 140 and 150 horsepower, is 
significant when coupled with the Pierce- 
Arrow identity ... which means master 
performance, assured by the finest engi- 
neering skill and manufacturing processes 
known to modern motor cars. 


As a single example: There are more 
hours of actual labor . . . incomparably fine 
hand-craftsmanship . . . represented in the 
Pierce-Arrow engine alone, than in the 
entire structure of most cars. 


And the price attractions of the present 
Twelves reflect precisely the lowered 
present-day costs of all its extraordinarily 
fine materials. 


TWO BRILLIANT TWELVES 


LA 


Model 5 3 —137 


to 142” wheelbase— 140 horsepower 


a 


Model 52—142” to 147” wheelbase —1 50 horsepower 


22 Models, from $3295 to $4500 at Buffalo 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW EIGHT 
137” to 142” wheelbase—125 horsepower 
12 Models priced at Buffalo from 


52.495 


CAR. CO... 


Buffalo, New York 


| Telephone & Telegraph Corp.; and Irwin 


| 
| 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Louise Behn, daughter of 
President Hernand Behn of International 





Augustus Powell, Manhattan socialite. 


a -) 


| . Engaged. Lucile Doumer, granddaugh- 
| ter of President Paul Doumer of France; 
to Marcel Pasquier, lawyer. 





o—— 


Married. Joan Bennett, 21, film ac- 


tress, sister of Constance & Barbara; and 
Gene Markey, 36, scenarist (As You De- 








sire Me); in Los Angeles. 
——_* 


Y 





Married. Dorothy Bob, 22, daughter 
of Arch-Promoter Charles Victor Bob; 
and Andrew Cook McGill, 27, son of 
President James C. McGill of Territorial 
Hotels Corp. of Hawaii; in Manhattan. 
Court recess during his trial for alleged use 
of the mails to defraud in connection with 
Metal & Mining Shares, Inc. (Time, Nov. 
23 et ante) enabled Promoter Bob to 
attend. 





omen 
Y 


Married. Jean Toomer, 36, Negro 
writer and lecturer; and Margery Bodine 
Latimer, 33, white novelist; four months 
ago; in Portage, Wis. (see p. 19). 





Married. William Rose Benét, 46, 
poet, critic, onetime associate (now con- 
tributing) editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature; and Lora Baxter, 26, ac- 
tress (The Animal Kingdom); in Manhat- 
tan. Poet Benét’s second wife was the late 
Poet Elinor Hoyt Wylie. 





Re-married. Tom Mix, 52, cinema 
cowpuncher; and Mabel Hubble Ward, 
28, circus aerialist; in Yuma, Ariz. They 
doubted the legality of their marriage last 
month in Mexicali, Mexico (Tre, Feb. 
29). 








Sued for Divorce. John Randolph 
Hearst, youngest son of William Randolph 
Hearst; by Mrs. Dorothy Hart Hearst; in 
Las Vegas, Nev. Grounds: extreme cruel- 
ty. Manhattan Hearstpapers did not carry 
the story. 


Died. Francois de Saint Phalle, 46, 
senior partner of de Saint Phalle & Co. 
(bankers & brokers); of cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Paris. One of the seven sons 
of Comte Pierre de Saint Phalle, who were 
all sent to the U. S. for a business edu- 
cation, he started as a mechanic in Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, rose to vice presl- 
dent in charge of foreign sales. The bank- 
ing firm was founded by his brothers; he 
headed it after their withdrawal. 





_— ——— 


Died. Harry Cameron Clemens, 66, 
actor, nephew of the late Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens (Mark Twain); of heart 
disease; in Providence, R. I. 

Died. Edward J. Moriarity, 66, old- 
time Yale barkeep; of heart disease ag- 





| gravated by corpulence; in New Haven. 


In “Tuttle’s,” his pungent stube behind a 
cracker & cheese store, Yale undergradu- 


| 
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ates for over 40 years quaffed beer, sang 
songs, learned lore. There was written, 
and there first sung by Ed Moriarity, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Winding.” 


-——- 


Died. Anton Kozarek, hangman to the 
Kingdom of Hungary; of influenza devel- 
oped from a cold caught while executing 
a robber and a murderer; in Budapest. 





~~ 


Died. Chancellor John (“Chauncey”) 


Olcott,. 71, Irish tenor; after eleven years 
of pernicious anemia; in Monte Carlo. In- 
troduced as a singer by the late R. M. 
Hooley, he played his first dramatic rdle 
as a Spanish youth in Pepita or the Girl 
with the Glass Eyes at the old Union 
Square Theatre in Manhattan. After sing- 
ing in Gilbert & Sullivan’s Pinafore and 
Mikado, he studied in London, emerged 


the professional Irishman of ‘Mother | 
Machree,” “My Wild Irish Rose,” “When | 


Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” “A Little Bit of 
Heaven.” 





SCIENCE 


At Harvard 
When the late Charles William Eliot 


resigned the presidency of Harvard in 
1909, Harvard stood for Philosophy. 
Death, desertion and desuetude soon left 
President Abbott Lawrence Lowell little 
to boast about in that department. Dur- 
ing subsequent periods Harvard has stood 
for Literature, Freshman Dormitories, 











Astronomy, House Plan, according to the | 


energy of the faculty or the benevolence 
of donors. Currently Harvard is begin- 
ning to stand for Physics. President Low- 
ell, on the eve of his retirement, appar- 


ently has determined that his successor | 


shall not have the props pulled from under 
that branch of knowledge. If good equip- 
ment will keep good physicists at Har- 
vard, they now have it. 

This week President Lowell accepted 
the dedication keys of an astrophoto- 
graphic building, and turned the es- 
tablishment over to Professor Harlow 
Shapley, director of the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. The building has _ fireproof 
stacks to hold 800,000 photographic plates 
of the heavens. Harvard already has 
400,000 such plates. They are in famed 
and patient Dr. Annie Jump Cannon's 
care. Harvard astronomers began taking 


occasional pictures in 1850. Every clear | 


night for the past 40 years they have been 
adding to the collection until now it is a 
permanent record of things understood or 
obscure beyond the night. It is a tower- 
ing compendium of dots and streaks in 
photographic gelatine which, to the theo- 


retical physicist, suggest the whence and | 


the whither of all things. By means of 
the Harvard plates three-fourths of all 
known variable stars have been discov- 


ered, the majority of new stars recog- | 


nized, the spectra of a million stars 
recorded. 

To view the collection the International 
Astronomical Union, it was announced 
this week, will meet at Harvard Sept. 
2-9. It will be the Union’s first meeting 
in the U. S. Sir Arthur Stanley Edding- 
ton is to be there, to deliver an address on 
“The Expanding Universe.” 
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FOR DINNER 


AND AFTER DINNE® 


ENJOYMENT 


WHITE ROCK served before dinner dispels fatigue and en- 
courages appetites— White Rock at dinner increases the enjoyment 
of the meal—and White Rock after dinner keeps overeating from 
dulling pleasure. Slightly alkaline and super-sparkling, White 


Rock is an aid to digestion and a pleasant spur to greater activity. 


As for ginger ale—you can best please your guests with White 


Rock Pale Dry, the only ginger ale made with White Rock. 


White Roe. ock 


The leading mineral water 
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Visitors will also see something new in 
Science—organized research in geophysics. 
The Rockefeller Foundation gave $50,- 
ooo and Harvard is raising another 
$50,000 for a five-year investigation of 
how the earth is built, how it crackles in 
quakes and upheavals, how minerals were 
formed and where they are. 


Last week a committee of five profes- 
sors started work—Professors Reginald 
Aldworth Daly, geologist; Percy Williams 
Bridgman, physicist; Louis Caryl Graton, 
engineer; Harlow Shapley, astronomer; 
Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, geologist. 

This unique research will start on the 
elastic and other properties of rocks. For 
example, how do rocks under great pres- 
sure heat? This is something 
fundamental in the study of earth trans- 


conduct 


| formations. To prosecute the study Pro- 
remarkably | 


fessor Bridgman has some 
powerful little machines. They consist 
essentially of thick, steel-jacketed cyl- 


inders carefully cast and precisely ma- | 


chined. The hydraulic pressure which oil 
puts against pistons in the cylinders is 
presumably less than the pressure upon 
things deep within the earth. Yet the 
man-made pressure changes the nature of 
elements. Thirty-nine of 48 pure metals 


| which Professor Bridgman has squeezed 


iO...or 
10,000 


miles away 


On Easter Sunday, March 
27, what more fitting re- 
membrance to an absent 
one than a lovely plant or 
bouquet of flowers! Make 
your selection now, at an 
F. T. D. florist’s! This 
bonded service will speed 


your gift across the miles, 
swiftly and unerringly. 


For Distant Flower 
Deliveries 


THE “MERCURY” WAY 


. | 
is Guaranteed! 


become better conductors of electricity 
the greater the pressure. Iron becomes 
more rigid, glass less rigid. Zinc crystals 
compress seven times as much in one 
direction as in another. Most compres- 
sible of metals is cesium, presumably be- 
cause its atom is highly complex. The 
greater the pressure on rocks, the greater 
the heat needed to melt them. 

Harvard alumni were piqued three 
weeks ago when the American Physical 
Society and the Optical Society of Amer- 
ica met at Cambridge (Trme, Mar. 7). 
In the excitement of dedicating Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology’s new 
spectroscopic laboratory, the visitors paid 
scant attention to the dedication of the 
last section of Harvard’s group of build- 
ings for the study of Physics. Between 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory (Pro- 
fessor Theodore Lyman, director) and the 


| Cruft High Tension Electrical Laboratory 


(Professor George Washington Pierce, 
director) with its two t1oo-ft. wireless 
towers—between them was a space, which 
now has been enclosed by a connecting 
wing of work-rooms. 


py eee 


Roar & Squiggle 


It was snowing on the northern penin- 


| sula of Michigan one afternoon last week. 


Look for this emblem when- 
ever you order flowers by wire. 
It indicates a member of Flo- 
rist’s Telegraph Delivery Assn. 





At the vast deserted quarries of Inland 
Lime & Stone Co., 8 mi. from Manistique, 
a small group of men—Army & Navy ob- 


servers, men from the Bureau of Mines | 


and the Coast & Geodetic Survey, quarry- 
men, photographers — huddled under 
a line of steel freight cars. No other hu- 
mans should have been within a mile of 
them. The occasion was dangerous. The 
military men said that during a heavy ex- 
plosion it was best to stand on one’s toes 
with the mouth open. The concussion 
then had less effect on the ears. Others 
opined that it was just as well to lie 
stretched out on one’s stomach. 

As 3 p.m. C. S. T. approached, the men 
under the steel cars became attentive. At- 


IF YOUR PROPERTY 
IS WORTH OWNING, 
..++.ITIS WORTH 
PROTECTING. 









nothing 
to keep 


them out!” 


WATCHMAN BLACK-JACKED 
| —EQUIPMENT STOLEN—a 
newspaper headline today, per- 
haps a situation that may face 
you tomorrow... 





ri) 


When your property boundaries are 
nothing more than lines on a map— 
how can you keep out the sneak-thief, 
the prowler and trouble maker? 
Sturdy, unclimbable Cyclone Fence 
is your best protection against petty 
thievery—tool and material losses. 
Allows outdoor storage in safety. 
Guards isolated equipment. Reduces 
fire hazard. Gives uninterrupted pri- 
vacy toworkmen and their operations. 
Keeps crowds away from dangers. 
Proper location of gates gives you a 
definite control of entrances and exits. 
In these many ways Cyclone Fence 
pays for itself yearly. And the extra 
endurance of this copper steel fence 
commends it for home, club, school 


and estate fencing as well. 

-  ThenationwideCy- 
clone organization, 
with trained crews 
for every erection 
job, offers a respon- 
sible answer to every 
fencing problem. 
Why not write us 
now for full informa- 
tion on this service. 








WIRE and IRON 
FENCE for Resi- 
dences, Estates, 
Schools, Institulions, 
Factories, Munici- 


pal Property. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone 
Fence Company and identified by 


this trade mark. 





(yclone Fence 
_CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. 
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, tentive also to what was going to happen 


at the quarries were scientists tending 
earthquake recorders at Madison, Wis., 
Ann Arbor, East Lansing, St. Louis, Buf- 
falo, New York City, Washington. Chro- 
nometers of everyone interested were set 
to check with a radioed time signal from 
the Naval Observatory at Washington. 
At 3 p. m., Lieut. Edwin J. Brown of 
the Coast & Geodetic Survey grasped the 
switch of an electrical device under his 


freight-car shelter. From the device ran 
7 mi. of wire, which dipped into a mile- 


long line of steel cases buried in the lime- | 


stone quarries. There were 5,000 steel 
cartridges. They contained altogether 220 


tons of dynamite. Lieut. Brown at 3:02 | 


p. m. was to set off the mightiest single 
controlled blast that man has ever dealt 
with. 

For the quarrymen the blast would 
churn up 1,125,000 tons of limestone, suf- 
ficient to supply the blast furnaces of In- 
land Steel Co. (which controls the stone 
company) one year. For seismologists the 
blast would show how much of an effect a 
220-ton jolt had on the 6.6 x 107!-ton 


earth. The knowledge would give them | 


something precise by which to measure the 
forces underlying all earthquakes. 

At 3:02 p. m. the Naval Observatory 
signaled “Go.” Lieut. Brown pulled his 
switch. A strip of rocky earth a mile long 
by 200 ft. wide heaved up slowly, settled 
with roar and dust. At the distant earth- 


quake observatories, the seismographs | 
registered faint squiggles. Thus man knew | 


that he had shaken the earth, made it 
quiver, trifling though that quiver was. 
Robertson-Bonded- Metal 


Out of Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research in Pittsburgh last week rolled a 
strange new material. It looked and felt 
like a sheet of steel, but its surface did 
not shine like steel. It was a surface soft 
as felt. A casual observer would have 
guessed it was steel covered with felt. 
Dr. Alden William Coffman would have 
pointed out that a cross section showed 
no line of demarcation between felt and 
steel. Then Dr. Coffman, who developed 
it, would have explained that it was felt- 
coated steel, but that the felt was not 
merely a covering, was an integral part of 
the substance. 

Known as R-B-M (Robertson-Bonded- 
Metal), the new steel is an amalgamation 
of three substances. Pure steel is coated 
with an alloy of tin, lead or zinc. The 
alloys are then heated to a temperature 
just beyond the plastic point but below 
the liquefaction mark. At this tempera- 
ture felts can be cemented to the alloys. 
Upon cooling the felt adheres to the steel 
by means of the adhesive alloy. On the 
felt may be grafted further coatings—of 
asbestos, cellulose, imitations of wood, 
silk, jewels. The new metal may be rolled, 
drawn, pressed, corrugated. Chief diffi- 
culty is in getting exactly the right tem- 
perature and pressure to effect the amal- 
gamation. 


Dr. Coffman foretold many uses for his 
felt-steel: roofing and sidings for build- 
ings, pipe lining, paneling, fireproofing. 
When struck the material does not ring 
like steel, an advantage in a decibel-con- 
scious age (see p. 36). 








NOW EVERY MAN 


CAN SMOKE A PIPE 














— Dein 
KAYWOODIE 


460°c. HOT 





27°. COOL 


ee mia ae 


17 times as cool... ~ 
The secret alloy in the New Drinkless Kaywoodie reduces heat 
from 460° centigrade at the bowl to 27° at the mouth—17 times 
as cool! Great University tests prove it. Just like smoking through 


ICE — no hot sting, no bitter juice, no harsh bite. Pipe above is 
No. 7265—the “gravity” bowl, can’t tip over or spill. $3.50. 


NO OTHER PIPE IS LIKE IT 


Send for world’s most complete book on pipes... shows 362 different pipes 
.-.actual size in full colors. Enclose 10c for mailing. Address Dept. T. 


Copr.1932, Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., Empire State Building, New York City. Estab. 1851 
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‘Ts luxurious 50-foot ocean-going 
yacht runs on fuel oil. 100% Safety! 
Equally modern, smart design. 
Sleeps 8 in two roomy cabins. 
Shower bath, electric refrigeration, 
running hot water, radio. Ideal for 
thrilling adventure, healthful rest, 
or fascinating entertainment. 


Other WHEELER “PLAYMATE” 
cruisers from 23 to 70 feet at record- 
low prices. Phone MA yflower 9-7600 
for demonstration appointment, or 
write for big new catalog 14, 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc., 
Brooklyn, New York. 


















TO EU ROPE when and where you want to go, 


Send us your travel budget. We will submit itineraries 
with suggestions to fit your needs. Write Us Now. 


boi 28 ee)! S 9 Geo. E.MARSTERS, Inc 


248A WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Have you been meaning to 
erect a monument to the 
memory of a loved one, 


AVE you been putting it off from 
month to month? 


The 48 page book “Personality in 
Memorials” was written for just such 
people as yourself, and hundreds of let- 
ters have been received thanking us for 
it. It shows modest monuments and 
elaborately-carved ones — all beautiful 

—and all durable—and 
explains how to select a 
monument to suit the 
personality of the loved 
one in whose memory it 
is to be erected. Don’t 
let another Decoration 
Day go by—send the 
coupon now. There is 
ttn NO charge for the book. 


The Georgia Marble Desai. 
Tate, Georgia. 


Please send me “Personality in Memorials.” 


Name 
Address 


G SEO RGIA MARBLE 


BEAUTIFUL~ PERMANENT 

















AERONAUTICS 








Coht for Coburn 


Quiet Graham Bethune Grosvenor was 
president of wide-flung Aviation Corp. for 
two years when he was succeeded by hard- 
bitten Frederic Gallup Coburn. President 
Coburn had served approximately two 
years last week when suddenly he relin- 
quished the executive office on the 47th 





Price 


La Motte Turck Count 
His second duty was sad. 


floor of Manhattan’s Chanin Building to 
a broad-framed young man with a grin 
and a pipe. It was not surprising that the 
name of the president-elect, La Motte 
Turck Cohd, should be better known in 
Wall Street than in airway operations. 
Avco, which has yet to show black ink on 
a profit & loss statement, is of prime 
concern to the bankers who underwrote 
its $40,000,000 financing and who own a 
large part of its shares. 

The formal announcement of Mr. Co- 
burn’s resignation reminded observers that 
he had taken office because of his partner- 
ship in the firm of Sanderson & Porter, 
management engineers. Sanderson & Por- 
ter had been retained to effect “the de- 
velopment, in an orderly manner, of the 
business of the subsidiaries of The Avia- 
tion Corporation.” Now, said the an- 
nouncement, S. & P.’s work was finished. 

Gruff, be-spectacled President Coburn 
had tied the sprawling transport line of 
the corporation into the closely knit sys- 
tem which is now American Airways Inc. 
He abandoned some unprofitable lines and 
added new routes until it was possible to 
fly from Montreal to Los Angeles via 
American Airways. Before he took office 
Avco had more than 80 subsidiaries (in- 
cluding schools, charter services, factories, 
sales companies). Before he left there 
were less than 20. His economies reduced 
a net operating loss of $2,464,000 for the 
first nine months of 1930, to $628,000 for 
the same period last year.* 

Hard-working, conscientious President 
Coburn had his critics in the directorate. 





*1931 annual statement not yet issued. 


Some said he erred in his manufacturing 
policy. When, last year, youthful Sher- 
man Mills Fairchild retrieved his Kreider- 
Reisner Aircraft Co. Inc. and aerial cam- 
era companies from Avco, the corporation 
retained the Fairchild airplane factory at 
Farmingdale, L. I. and proceeded to build 
a new single-engine mail-&-passenger plane 
called the Pilgrim. This manufacturing 
operation, said Mr. Coburn’s critics, was 
extravagant. The plane, they said, is al- 
ready obsolete. Others found fault with 
the president’s insistence on burdening 
himself with detailed responsibility (by 
which he threatened his health). It was, 
they said, inefficient administration. 

To Avco’s working personnel, who had 
developed a deep affection for their presi- 
dent, his departure was a shock. He had 
just returned from Arizona with a victory 
over Errett Lobban Cord’s Century Pacific 
Air Lines Ltd. Arizona’s Corporation 
Commission had refused Century a cer- 
tificate of convenience & necessity to carry 
intrastate passengers on a route paralleling 
American Airways. Three days after his 
return President Coburn summoned all 
office employes into the maple-paneled 
board room, gripped the back of a chair, 
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A shaving 


cream 
worthy of 
its 


NAME 


Souiss Propucts 
have always been the 
purest, most uniform 
and efficacious that 
science can produce. 
Always you will find 
in them some distin- 
guishing quality. 

This is particularly 
true of Squibb Shav- 
ing Cream. It contains a special balm 
—closely duplicating the skin’s own 
natural oils—which gives you extra 
comfort while you shave and extra 
comfort after you shave. You will no- 
tice that the creamy, full lather never 
leaves your skin dry and tight but 2i- 
ways naturally comfortable and cool. 
It is designed, too, to make the path of 
the razor smoother and easier. 

Ask your druggist for a free trial tube 
of Squibb Shaving Cream or send 10c 
for a guest-size tube to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Squibb Building, New York City. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 
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bade them good-by. Said he at the end, 
“I’ve had such a good time,” and walked 
out in tears. 

An investment broker, President-elect 
Coha learned aviation from the inside 
after his firm organized the investment 
trust called Air Investors Inc. (a substan- 
tial stockholder in Aviation Corp.). When 
the management of that firm became in- 
volved, Broker Cohfi was made president. 
Year ago he was elected a director of 
Avco, became known as “a sort of Col. 
House of the directorate.” He held no 
other office but was always being called 
into important committee meetings. 

At Princeton (1917) “Turck” Cohd 
roomed for four years with his brother 
Henry Wallace (“Wally”). He was inter- 
collegiate light-heavyweight wrestling 
champion. Today his weight is exactly 
the same—175 lb.—and he still likes to 
wrestle at the New York Athletic Club. 
Also he plays good golf at Southampton, 
L. I. with his friend Publisher Wilfred 
John Funk. More than golf or wrestling 
he likes chess. He is rarely seen without 
a pipe between his teeth. 

Because his wife, the former Didi H. 
Muus, is Norwegian, Mr. Coha built for 
her at Southampton a summer home like 
a Norwegian mountain house. A Nor- 
wegian architect designed it, Norwegian 
craftsmen were imported to make the 
wood carvings. Mrs. Cohii named the 
house Gissa Bu. Her husband, who has 
never been to Norway, says he does not 
know what Gissa Bu means.* 

As President Coburn’s last public act 
concerned Motormaker Cord, so did Presi- 
dent Cohi’s first public act. Because of a 
“prediction” in Walter Winchell’s gossip 
colyum, President Cohi found it necessary 
to issue a denial that Mr. Cord was about 
to buy American Airways. 

President’s Coht’s next official duty was 
a sad one. He had to investigate the 
crash of an American Airways plane with 
five passengers aboard at Calimesa, Calif., 
near San Bernardino. Pilot, co-pilot and 
passengers were killed. Among the pas- 
sengers was a humble 21-year-old Avco 
employe, Albert Coburn, outgoing Presi- 
dent Coburn’s son. 


——e 





Northern Passage 
Coincidence brushed remote points in 
the North Atlantic one day last week. 
1) The crew of a Dutch trawler fished 
from the water near the Orkney Islands 
a package containing the papers of an 
American, turned it over to the U. S. 
Consul at Amsterdam. The papers proved 
to be the pilot’s license, passport and per- 
mit of Parker (‘Shorty’) Cramer who 
was lost with Radioman Louis Oliver Pac- 
quette last fall while flying a transatlantic 
survey from Detroit to Europe, via Green- 
land and Iceland, for Transamerican Air- 
lines Corp. (Trme, Aug. 17). 2) While the 
consul was scanning the papers, the Ice- 
landic Althing (Parliament) passed a bill 
giving Transamerican Airlines the right 
to build a seaplane base and radio station 
at Reykjavik, and a concession to operate 
oceanic mail & passenger services for 75 
years, exclusive of any U. S. competitor 
for the first 15 years. 
*Bu = dwelling. Norwegians in Manhattan 
last week could agree on no translation of Gissa. 
Mrs. Cohi was absent in Norway. 
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FOR YOUR CAR 


Are you gambling an automobile against the few cents 
per quart you “save” on low quality oil? 

Fine lubricating oil is like a safe deposit box for your 
car — it protects — safeguards against the unending 
forces of wear that rob your car’s efficiency and depre- 
ciate its value. 

Low operating cost, long life and real economy come 
from eliminating repair bills and minimizing wear- 
not from saving a dime a quart on oil. The cheapest oil 
you can buy is the one that gives complete motor pro- 
tection under all conditions. An oil like HyViS that is 
rugged, rich, pure, dependable. One that builds a tough 


wall of resistance against wear. 


now ! 


aO¢ 


Per Quart 
35¢ in the 
Far West 
it’s dependable under all conditions. eee | 


FRED G@ CLARK FNC 


ESTABLISHED 1882 + Home Office CLEVELAND 
BRANCHES: LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND TORONTO + REFINERIES: WARREN, PA, 


HyViS—100% Pure Pennsylvania oil is 
Super-Refined by a process that duplicates 
crankcase heat conditions and drives off 
the light, non-lubricating materials which 
in other oils crack and evaporate in your 


motor. HyViS costs less per mile because 


a ae PURE PEHHIYLVANIA 
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The part by part test 





PRICED LOW 


| eee ee 


$525 


CHASSIS F.O.B.FACTORY 


AT DETROIT 


UT A DODGE TRUCK, any Dodge 
Truck, to the part by part test. 
Tear it down. Take it apart, piece 
by piece. You may do this literally 
or by going over the specifications. 


Take, for instance, the 112-ton Dodge 
Truck which challenges every other 
truck of like capacity in the lowest- 
price field on the price score, the 


economy score, the performance score 


and the dependability score. 


1 A big, powerful truck engine with: 
(a) full-pressure lubrication 


(6) statically and dynamically balanced 
crankshaft 


(c) light-weight steel-strut aluminum 
alloy pistons 

(d) positive pump cooling 

(e) new inserted valve seats that prolong 





valve life and materially lower up- 


keep costs 


2 Simple, reliable electrical system with 
positive shift starter 


3 Dependable heavy-duty full-floating rear 


axle 


4 Semi-irreversible worm and sector steer- 
ing gear that provides easy, safe steering 


5 Rugged 7-inch frame with five sturdy 
cross-members 


6 Long, wide, semi-elliptic springs of en- 
during silico-manganese steel 


7 Sturdy 10-inch single-plate clutch 


proves them 


8 10*4-gallon fuel tank—below floor level 
9 Strong, ventilated disc wheels 
10 Heavy-duty 4-speed transmission 


11 Long-wearing cast brake drums 


12 W eatherproof internal hydraulic brakes 


Here’s quality. Here’s a modern 
truck. And at its exceptionally low 
price, here’s value—as you can read- 
ily prove for yourself by critical in- 
spection, test and comparison. 


DEPENDABLE 


DOUGE TRUCKS 


For any heavy-duty need, there is also a size and type of Dodge Truck to fit. Gross capacities range up 
to 25,000 pounds . . . and higher for tractor-trailer service. Prices are low on any basis of comparison. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Peaches, Prunes & Bonds 

Bandits could have entered the big 
banking room at No. 44 Wall Street last 
week without any trouble. One, two, three 
and they could have overpowered the taci- 
turn, uniformed information clerk. They 
would, however, have been hard put to 
carry out any thievery. For the cash and 
securities that were in Bank of America, 
N. A., have all been merged with those 
that are National City Bank’s. For weeks 
the big banking room: has been dark, filled 
with row upon row of empty desks, cav- 
ernous, deserted cages. 

But on the floor above, in the executive 
offices of the investment banking firm of 
Bancamerica-Blair Corp., there was much 
activity last week. Bancamerica-Blair was 
not sold to National City and is now 63% 
owned by Transamerica Corp., 37% by 
some 20,000 stockholders mostly around 
New York City. And, following the 
changes in Transamerica’s management 
(Time, Feb. 22), last week a revised Banc- 
america-Blair management was getting ac- 
customed to new desks, new duties. 

With bright red roses on his desk, no 
buzzer yet connecting him with his secre- 
tary, his telephone ting-a-linging inces- 
santly, George Newell Armsby, chairman 
and president, was assembling the new 
management, setting it agoing. It was not 
his first organization but it was his most 
important. 

The year of the Chicago World’s Fair 
(1893), stocky little George Armsby, 17, 
scorned college, went to work for his 
father’s big Chicago firm, J. K. Armsby 
Co., distributors of California products. 
The next year he became a salesman, 
traveled through the Midwest and South- 
west. Agreeable, talkative, able to swap 
a good yarn, he convinced buyers that 
they should purchase his father’s peaches 
and prunes. Most of his life since then 
has been spent convincing. 

A big job of convincing came in 1916. 
For 18 years George Armsby had been 
vice president of J. K. Armsby Co. with 
headquarters in San Francisco. The firm 
had grown until it was the biggest packer 
of California dried fruits, biggest distribu- 
tor of salmon, second biggest distributor 
of California canned fruits and vegetables. 
He decided that one big firm combining 
all functions of the industry, amalgamat- 
ing big competitors, should be formed. 
To do so he had to convince some one 
that he should lend 16 million dollars. 

Convincer Armsby marched East and 
laid siege to Blair & Co. and William 
Salomon & Co. He got the loan. Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp. (Del Monte, Sun- 
Kist) thus came into being. He is still 
vice president of the company and his 
family are its biggest stockholders. 

His big fruit deal convinced convincing 
Mr. Armsby that banking was his field. 
After the War he convinced Blair & Co. 
and William Salomon & Co. that he was a 
good man to work with. He also convinced 
them that they should work with each 
other to the extent of merging. They did 
and Mr. Armsby went with them. When 
Blair & Co., Inc. was bought by Trans- 
america, Mr. Armsby found himself work- 


ing for his longtime California friend and 
oldtime fellow fruiterer, Amadeo Peter 
Giannini. When Elisha Walker, then chair- 
man of Bancamerica-Blair, and Mr. Gian- 
nini began to disagree, Mr. Armsby took 
no sides, respecting his friendship» with 
each man. 

The cheerful, generous, bustling per- 
sonality that is George Armsby is housed 
in a short, robust frame with a chest that 
was deep enough to throw off dire double 
pneumonia a few years ago. At his big 
country place on swank Centre Island 
(Oyster Bay, L. I.) which he calls “the 
farm,” he plays tennis with vim and an 
eyeshade, plunges in the bay, eyes his 
swans, pet deer, goldfish and beauteous 
second wife (Colette Touzeau), entertains 
many-comers from all corners of the land. 
He is a faithful, jovial member of Cali- 
fornia’s famed Bohemian Club. Even 





Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


GEORGE NEWELL ARMSBY 
To Horrible Hemingways, execrable. 


more does he prize his membership in the 
Horrible Hemingways, youngsters’ “kid- 
ding” society in Los Angeles (Time, Sept. 
14), whose code requires him to be regard- 
ed as an execrable character. But business 
is his first and dearest love—making deals, 
driving bargains, convincing people. At 
such times his cigaret jiggles rapidly up & 
down in the centre of his compressed lips; 
his emphatic words bark out like little bul- 
lets: he is in action, happy. 

When he was forming California Pack- 
ing in 1916, George Armsby was assisted 
by his tall, taciturn young friend and 
Burlingame neighbor, John Cheever Cow- 
din, then 27. And when Blair and Salomon 
were making overtures and reacting pleas- 
antly, J. Cheever Cowdin was again on the 
scene. Again last week Mr. Cowdin, re- 
tained from Bancamerica’s old personnel 
as a vice president, had an office adjacent 
to Mr. Armsby. Lean and reserved, ap- 
parently the soul of severe deliberation, 
lantern-jawed Vice President Cowdin sup- 
plements the Armsby ebullience with an 
air of almost scripiural conservatism and 
rectitude. In contrast to President Arms- 


by’s sociability, Vice President Cowdin 
is wont to repair, with only closest friends, 
to a country place at remote Ausable 
Forks, N. Y. designed by his equally re- 
clusive neighbor, Artist Rockwell Kent. 
But Bancamerica-Blair’s bondsellers who 
have listened to Mr. Cowdin’s exhorta- 
tions, know well his positive side. So do 
opponents who have ridden against him 
on the polo field, where he used to rate 
8 goals. They know his mind is as lean 
as his body, working at high tension con- 
stantly. His assistants are hard driven to 
supply the data that his roving ideas de- 
mand. Specifically he is credited with the 
first piece of national aeronautics financing 
—Transcontinental Air Transport. Cur- 
rently he is finding time to function as 
treasurer of the American Legion’s and 
A. F. of L.’s “War against Depression” 
(Time, March 7).* 

Most investment bankers have plenty 
of spare time nowadays. New business is 
at low ebb, especially abroad, where Banc- 
america-Blair was once so active (for 














Ac we 


JoHN CHEEVER CowWDIN 


. supplements the Armsby ebullience 


municipalities in Europe, South America, 
Australasia), Chief pictures in reorganized 
Bancamerica-Blair’s gallery are North 
American Aviation, Inc., Douglas Aircraft, 
Consolidated Oil (Sinclair and Prairie), 
Certain-teed Products, Diamond Match, 
General Foods, Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 
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Deals & Developments 


Hill’s High. Proud of its 1931 showing 
was American Tobacco last week. Despite 
Depression its earnings reached a new 
high: $46,189,000 against $43,294,000 in 
1930. “You will, I am sure,” said Presi- 
dent George Washington Hill to share- 
holders, “be pleased to know that the year 
1931 has witnessed a still further increase 
in our percentage of the total cigaret busi- 

*Last week a total of 275,593 jobless had 
been given work by this joint drive. Charles 
Gates Dawes became the chairman of its finance 
committee to raise $300,000. Thousand dol- 
lar contributions have already been received from 
Andrew William Mellon, Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, Owen D. Young, Walter Sherman Gifford 
and Edward F. Hutton. 
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The 1902 Model 





... agreat car 77 1902 


T RAN. It gave service. Its owners were satisfied. But 


that was in 1902— 


Since that day public demand for low price, performance, 
and economy in operation has taxed engineering and 
scientific skill to produce each year a greater model than 
the last. 

The 1932 model is the last word in economical automo- 
tive transportation. It represents the greatest dollar 
value ever offered in motor car history—low price, greater 
performance and low operating cost. 

Are you driving an older model? If so, you owe it to your- 
self to take an inventory in values. Count up the cost of 
your repairs and replacements for the past few months. 





Then consult your dealer—see the 1932 model. Consider 
ils many economy virtues. Get the details of Commercial 
Credit’s deferred payment plan and compare your present 
upkeep costs with the required monthly payments. 


You will agree, we think, that the true economy in 
automotive transportation today is the 1932 model plus 
Commercial Credit Service. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


BALTIMORE 






HEADQUARTERS .- 
WHEREVER YOU ARE @ WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 
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ness of the United States.” In Federal 
taxes alone last year American Tobacco 
paid $3.50 for every $1 it earned. Wages 
were maintained and the total number of 
employes increased, 

Not so pleasant to Mr. Hill was a de- 
cision last week which granted Richard 
Reid Rogers a temporary injunction 
against further bonus payments by Ameri- 
can Tobacco to its officers. Attorney 
Rogers protested against the American 
bonus system last March soon after it 
became known that the company sold em- 
ployes 56,000 shares of stock at $25 when 
its market value was $112. President Hill 
received 13,440 shares, equivalent to a 
$1,200,000 bonus. Few other shareholders 
have shown any desire to protest, feeling 
Mr. Hill well deserves to proceed as he 
sees fit. Federal Judge Francis Caffey, in 
giving his decision last week, made it clear 
that it was not final, wanted a definite 
ruling by a higher court. 

Reported last week was February 
cigaret production, gauged by tax stamp 
figures. A loss of 1,155,738,000 cigarets 
from a year ago, or 159%, was shown. 


G. M. Report Revealed. The motor 
trade follows the State registration figures 
for all different makes from month to 
month. But few stockholders do, and last 
week the 313,000 shareholders of General 
Motors were glad to be told in the annual 
report that G. M. cars accounted for 
43.3% of registrations last year against 
34.5% in 1930. While total registrations 
were plunking down 27.3%, G. M.'s 
volume decrease was but 8.8%. Also re- 
vealed was the fact that G. M. has bought 
out the 20% minority interest in Adam 
Opel, A. G. of Germany, now owns all 
that company’s stock. A price of $8,700, 
000 was indicated for the 20%. The en- 
tire Opel investment is now carried at 
$34,000,000 on G. M.’s books. 

Meanwhile last week Ford production 
had not started on a large scale despite 
much hullabaloo about his “risking all” 
(Time, Feb. 22). Steelmakers chafed and 
competitors tended to await Ford’s moves, 
slowing all industry. 

One, Two, Three. . . . Rumor that 
John North Willys will soon return to ac- 
tive management of Willys-Overland Co. 
were commented on last week by the Am- 
bassador to Poland: “The management of 
the Willys-Overland Co. is in the hands 
of the president and directorate, elected 
by common stockholders. My present 
financial interest . . . is the ownership of 
a large block of preferred stock, which be- 
comes voting stock after four quarterly 
dividends have been omitted. On April 1 
the third will have been omitted.” 


General Hat. Four famed U. S. hat 
names are Dobbs, Knapp-Felt, Knox, Dun- 
lap. The first two belong to Cavanagh- 
Dobbs, Inc., a company whose roots run 
back to 1858 and which boasts of having 
introduced the first U. S.-made derby in 
1860. The other two belong to Knox Hat 
Co. Inc., founded in 1838 by one Charles 
Knox. Last week Dobbs-President John 
Cavanagh announced a merger with Knox 
Hat. A new holding company, General 
Hat, will take over both concerns. Al- 
though both Dobbs and Knox have been 
making adjustments in their retail store 
outlets, General Hat’s sales will probably 
run close to $10,000,000 yearly. 
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Meeting the 


, Needs of Progress 


hola -ralige ry Ae caer Ovintnally built t to meet the need for greater battery 


—the other, king of the high- 
ways meeting the needs of efficiency and reliability. Steadily improved. Astounding 
bendable, modern. 
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records for miles and months of service. Greater satis- 
faction to owners through quicker starts—and more of 


them. Now, even more efficiently meeting the needs of 


progress—Willard Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries. 


Thread-Rubber Insulators are made of vul- 

THREAD-RUBBE canized hard rubber and cotton threads. 
Rubber for strength andlong wear. Threads 

BATTERIES to give uniform porosity. These features 
mean uniformly efficient batteries and 

provide complete insulation. Youcan 

get them only in a Willard. All Thread- 

Rubber Insulated Batteries are in genuine 

hard rubber containers. 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
Cleveland - Los Angeles - Toronto, Ont. 


Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 
Aircraft + Automobiles - Bus and Truck - Emergency Lighting + Lighting Plants + Marine 


lastonage Batteries for Equipment ~- Motor and Pleasure Boats + Radio + Sound Pictures + Telephone and Communications 
i i i + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes 


Taxicabs + Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines 


QUICK STARTS ... AND MANY O F THEM 









Suppose you believe we are near 
the bottom of the depression .. . 


Suppose you believe the surest 
way to rebuild your estate and 
restore past losses is to invest in 
a diversified group of sound 
common siocks ... 


Suppose you undertake to select 
the specific stocks which you be- 
lieve have the best chance for 
maximum recovery... 


Can you pick a better list than 
this? 


The portfolio of Corporate Trust 
Shares is comprised of stocks of 
the 30 companies listed, in equal 
share amounts. Issued under per- 
manent and experienced spon- 
sorship, Corporate Trust Shares 
are in true trust form—conve- 
nient and secure. They provide 
a satisfactory current return and 
what we believe to be a better- 
than-average opportunity for ap- 
preciation as American business 
moves forward. 
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INDUSTRIALS 


Allied Chemical 
American Can 

Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Smelting 
American Tobacco 
Borden 

du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N.Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 
United Gas Improvement 


RAILS 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 


OILS 


Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Texas Corporation 


YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANK WILL FURNISH 


FULL INFORMATION 


This is a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 WALL STREET _fmmagimane 


Ht aeseancn 
| CORPORATION 
ye 


NEW YORK CITY 





ORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


Accumulative Series * 


* Also available in distributive type known as Series AA. 


Holders of OLD SERIES Corporate Trust Shares 


may, if they desire, exchange for either of the new series—on a 
preferential basis. Get details from any authorized distributor. 
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1931 & 1921. Ernst & Ernst, top-notch 
accountants, last week finished a study of 
earnings. They found that in 1921 the 
total earnings for 379 industrials were off 
91.64% from 1920; in 1931 they were off 
only 78.09% from 1929. Last year 1,863 
companies of all classes earned 38.91% 
less than in 1930. Keeping step with the 
earnings trend, the 30 stocks used in the 
Dow-Jones price averages have dropped 
79-78% from their 1929 peak. 

World Control. The extreme difficulty 
of world control of commodity produc- 
tion was painfully apparent last week to 
sugar and rubber growers. In Paris the 
International Sugar Conference admitted 
that differences between Cuba and Java 
have as good as wrecked the famed Chad- 
bourne Plan (Time, Feb. 2, 1931). After 
a five-month attempt, the British and 
Dutch Governments last week conceded 
that their attempts to regulate rubber pro- 
duction were futile. 


More fortunate were the producers of 
copper, far less numerous, of course, than 
sugar and rubbermen. After almost break- 
ing up, a world conference in New York 
agreed to curtail production from 261% 
of capacity to 20%. 

Grand-Silver Receivership. Receiv- 
ers last week took over the 115-store 
chain of F. & W. Grand 5¢-10¢-25¢ stores 
and the 49-store chain of Isaac Silver & 
Brothers Co., Inc. Both companies are 
owned by F. & W. Grand-Silver Stores, 
Inc. which last year had consolidated sales 
of $37,000,000, listed its assets in 1930 at 
$3 1,000,000. 
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Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Samuel Insull resigned from the chair- 
manship of Indiana Service Corp., was 
succeeded by Samuel Insull Jr. Mr. In- 
sull Sr. has been resigning most of his 
positions in his group’s operating and in- 
termediate companies, to devote all his 
time to the pressing financial problems of 
his big holding and investment companies, 
Middle West Utilities, Corporation Se- 
curities Co. of Chicago and Insull Util- 
ity Investments, Inc. The first company 
has maturities every year until 1935. The 
1932 maturity will be $10.000,000 in June. 
Last week’s price of 30% of par indicated 
the concern felt over the ability of the 
company to pay when due. The sale of 
many Insull properties has been widely 
rumored. The most acceptable story was 
that United Gas Improvement Co. would 
acquire the New England companies; Pub- 
lic Service Corp. of New Jersey, those ad- 
jacent to it; Stone & Webster, the south- 
ern system. The Illinois-Indiana com- 
panies would be retained by the Insull 
group. Both U. G. I. and Public Service 
of N. J. are considered to be Morgan com- 
panies. Last week Samuel Insull snapped: 
“There is absolutely no truth in the re- 
port.” 

La Motte T. Coht succeeded Frederic 
Gallup Coburn as president of Aviation 
Corp. (see page 42). 

George Newell Armsby was elected 
chairman and president of Bancamerica- 
Blair. His friend John Cheever Cowdin 
was re-elected a vice president (see page 
45). 
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Pencils 


Six companies make most of the world’s 
pencils. Four are in the U. S. Three are 
owned by families. All are over 70 years 
old. Standard pencils are in the 5¢ and 
10¢ fields. The four companies and their | 
leading brands are: 


5¢ 10¢ 
American Velvet Venus 
Dixon Ticonderoga Eldorado 
Kagle Mikado Turquoise 
Faber Mongol Van Dyke (15¢) 


About 40 raw materials go into a pencil. 
It takes a month to make a penny pencil, 
six months for a 10¢ pencil. Cedar wood 
is best. When the cedar forests of the | 
South began to be exhausted the pencil- | 
makers frantically bought cedar fences 
and log cabins but now the West’s cedar 
stands, although inferior in quality, are 
considered adequate. A good pencil could | 
draw a line from 35 to 70 mi. long before | 
it was worn out. One of the best of re- 





Institute reported 6,100,000 gross of pen- 
cils valued at $14,477,000 sold that year. 
In 1930 sales of $11,763,000 were realized | 
on 5,386,000 gross. Imports are fractional 
compared to U. S. manufacturing. But a 
hardy competitor of U. S. pencils is the 
Koh-I-noor, imported from Czecho- 
slovakia. It was the first scientifically | 
graded drawing pencil on the world mar- | 
ket and draftsmen are inclined to demand 
it despite the 334% lower gross cost of | 
U. S.-made pencils. The yellow Koh-I- 
noor was the first fine quality pencil. 

Elementary facts about the big U. S. 
pencil four: 

American. Pride of American Lead 
Pencil Co. is its Venus, world’s only green | 
crackle-finished pencil. The company was 
incorporated in 1886 but has been in busi- 
ness for a good 70 years. Its president is 
Sam Joseph Reckford, whose father Jos- 
eph Reckendorfer was an original partner 
in Eagle Pencil Co. His tall nephew John 
King Reckford, inventor of the present 
method of painting the Venus, is vice 
president. Secretary and treasurer is his | 
son Joseph Reckford. Nothing would so | 
delight Joseph Reckford as to hear peo- 
ple say, “Look, look, there goes the Pencil 
King!” | 

Dixon. Sea captains, returning to Sa- 
lem from far-off ports, used to bring back | 
graphite. About 1827 Joseph Dixon began 
buying graphite and making crucibles out 
of it. He died in 1869. Twelve years 
later, E. F. C. Young reorganized the 
company, began making pencils. Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. is the one pencil con- | 
cern whose stock can be bought by the 
public. It is also one of the largest mak- 
ers of crucibles, lubricants, paint and other 
graphite products. It does not report 
earnings but stockholders have received 
generous dividends—$110 a share in 1914, 
$50 in 1916, $100 in 1917, $50 for the 
next two years, $17.50 and a stock divi- 
dend of 150% in 1920. The present rate 
is $4. Typical of a big company’s line 
are such Dixon brands as the green 
Anglo-Saxon, blue Rapid Writer, Thinex, | 
black Be ginners, Lumber Crayon, red- | 
white-&- blue Uncle Sam, buff & blue Bi- | 
centennial, purple Violo. 

Eagle. "The mouth- -twisting name of a 
pencil firm started in 1856 was Berolz- 
heimer, Illfelder & Reckendorfer. Later 
it became Eagle Pencil Co. It makes foun- | 
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Say Muke, what would you put doun lite 
it Saf-"DISPOSITION OF OBSTACLE... ‘g 


Jim no courtoy, but Sd fut “MEAN’* 


You've really no idea (unless, of course, you are a railroad man) how many 
forms, memos, reports and whatnot are absolutely necessary to the efficient 
conduct of a transportation company. But if you area railroad man, you 
ought to know how efficiently ADIRONDACK BOND fills the bill—not to 
mention the additional uses for this watermarked, all-sulphite bond such 
as letterheads and direct mail pieces. ADIRONDACK BOND is the choice 
of many large users of paper today because they appreciate its evident 


economy as well as its many other important advantages. 


ADIRONDACK BOND 
An INTERNATIONAL Value 


Send for this Sample Book 


% It contains a complete showing of ADIRONDACK 
4 BOND in 12 colors and white, in all standard sizes 
and weights. Envelopes to match are available. 





Please address all requests to Sales Department « i 


- 
| Prem P> = INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
po > line 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gig fd j Branch Sales Offices 
— ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 
ee | NEW ORLEANS + PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH 








BUSINESS 


The thousands of organi- 
zations that today use Voice Writing 
are intelligently fighting for business. 

Sales contacts, plans, letters are 
being dispatched without waste or wait- 
ing with Ediphone Voice Writing—quick 
as thought, electrically controlled. 

Certainly, you are looking for a way 
Ask 
us to prove the value of Voice Writing. 


Na 


PLAN 
SELL 
with the 


Ediphone 


to build sales and lower costs. 


Telephone “The Ediphone” 
your city. Or, mail the cou- 
pon. 

Ediphone National Serv- 
ice is guaranteed and 
proved by years of Edison 
performance. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 










-WRITER 


GET THE DETAILS! 


THE EDIPHONE + ORANGE, NEW JERSEY T-3 


0 1 am in the business. How con 
VOICE WRITING speed my business? 


NAM 
ADDRESS. 


——$A A 
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tain pens, has the largest timber reserves 
of any U. S. pencil company, boasts of 
having invented the inserted eraser and 
indelible pencil. It is run by the three 
great-grandsons of Founder Daniel Berolz- 
heimer. President Edwin, red-headed, 
mustached, a collector of armor, lately 
said: “I’m the most active but I am not 
so active either.” 

Faber. In 1761 Fabers began making 
pencils in Bavaria. In 1849 they sent Eb- 
erhard Faber to the U. S. to conduct the 
business. In 1861 he quarreled and start- 
ed Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. His son & 
namesake represents the fifth generation 
of pencil-making Fabers and is famed in 
the industry although he is vice president 
of the company while his brother, Lothar, 
is president. He is chiefly active in the 
sales department now, Lothar in manu- 
facturing. 

Faber invented the nickel-plating of 
pencil tips, pencil point protectors, rubber 
tips. In its line are the Mongol colored 














Undcrwood & Underwood 
EBERHARD FABER 
The “Black Knight” is blunt. 


pencils (“Paint with Pencils”), weather- 
proof pencils, eyebrow pencils. News- 
papermen like its Black Knight, a blunt 
pencil not likely to break in a crisis. Fa- 
ber claims to be the largest maker of 
erasers and recently offered rubber bands 
in pastel shades. It is thought to make 
25% of popular-priced pencils. Its line 
comprises 250 varieties not including vari- 
ous degrees of hardness which sometimes 
run as high as 18 to a pencil. 

For some time price-cutting has unset- 
tled the industry, intensified the great 
competition bound to exist when four pro- 
ducers dominate so involved a market. 
Last week Eberhard Faber made a formal 
statement of what its future sales policy 
will be. It will make no direct sales to 
consumers; no sales to distributors whose 
prices are unfair to other distributors; no 
sales to small dealers (properly the whole- 
saler’s field); an attempt to sell pencils 
only to people who violate no other per- 
son’s field in reselling them. While price- 
fixing is illegal, such attempts to maintain 
a fair price are not, and what will come of 
a united pencil front may prove to be a 
good example for other manufacturers. 
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ear in Industry 


In rebuilding confidence and 
prestige good bond paper for 
your business stationery speaks 
volumes. It symbolizes your 
faith in posterity—your belief 
that fine things still have their 
appeal. 

Lancaster Bond, one of the 
popular 100°% new rag bonds 
made by Gilbert, is a rich, bril- 
liant paper that crackles in your 
hands like a new crisp bank 
note. Its distinction of being 
“The Aristocrat of Bonds” has 
been earned by 40 years of con- 
tinuous manufacture with the 
finest materials and machinery. 

Your printer, lithographer or 
engraver can supply Lancaster 
Bond letterheads and envelopes 
in white and numerous pastel 
colors. 


Gilbert Paper Company 
Menasha, Wisconsin 


LAN CASTER 






One of the 
GILBERT 
@R Quality 
’ Pap 






Lancaster Bond is now obtainable in 
convenient executive cabinet size 
——— with envelopes to match 
from the Kalamazoo Stationery Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mic higan. 
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CINEMA ~ 


The New Pictures 


The Wet Parade (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) is an honest and clever adaptation 
of Upton Sinclair’s sloppy tract on Pro- 
hibition (Trve, Sept. 28). Without the 
radicalism of its original, it delineates the 
evils of drink and shows, without parti- 
ality Wet or Dry, that guzzling to excess 
brings misery. The heroine (Dorothy Jor- 
dan) is the daughter of a charming but 
besotted Southern gentleman (Lewis 
Stone). His suicide and the inherited al- 
coholism of her brother are enough to 
make her drink shy. She has an even bet- 
ter reason. In Manhattan, where she finds 
her brother drunk in a hotel, she meets 
a youth (Robert Young), whose father, 
like her own, is inebriate. Because of Pro- 
hibition, the father (Walter Huston) 
drinks raw alcohol in large quantities. It 
drives him so wild that he beats his wife 
to death. Dorothy Jordan and Robert 
Young are drawn together by their mutual 
hate of alcohol. When they marry, Young 
joins the Federal Prohibition force. He 
soon learns the futility of his endeavor 
from a seasoned agent of the law (Jimmy 
Durante). Gangsters try to kill him. He 
is saved by Durante at the lamentable 
expense of Durante’s own life. But this 
is only a minim of catastrophe. The hero- 
ine’s brother goes blind from poison booze. 
The hero’s father gets life imprisonment 
for murder. 

The Wet Parade is thus a horrid but 
exciting reprobate’s progression, replete 
with all the disasters that can befall a 
drunkard as he lurches toward the grave. 
It is brilliantly acted by a fine cast, coher- 
ently constructed and, unlike D. W. 
Griffith’s miserable picture The Struggle, 
manufactured in the present tense. Goed 
shot: a ‘legger’s plant in full operation, 
showing the printing presses for fake 
labels, the process of dousing whiskey bot- 
tles in brine to make them look as though 
they had come off a boat. 








Hotel Continental (Tiffany). Having 
stumbled upon unity-of-place in Vicki 
Baum’s Grand Hotel, cinema producers 
have been fascinated by it, presumably 
hecause it contradicts the prime advantage 
vf their medium—ubiquity. Hotel Con- 
tinental varies the unity-of-place idea by 
nearly personifying it. This time the 
hotel is an old one about to be torn down 
and the denizens who scamper through 
its antique corridors are bent on the 
forlorn gaiety of a farewell party. Min- 
gling with the other guests is a cosmopoli- 
tan thief (Theodore Von Eltz) who hopes 
to retrieve some money which he cached 
in a fireplace long before. He experiences 
some trouble getting it because there is 
a party in the suite where it is hidden 
and because his accomplice turns out to 
be a lady member of a rival gang of 
thieves. She betrays him but regrets it, 
in time to persuade him to risk a reforma- 
tion. Produced by a small company with 
an inexpensive cast, cheap sets and a trick 
story, the film is fair entertainment and 
should be even fairer as an investment 
for its makers. Good shot: a fat person 
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MEMO TOA 
PRESIDENT 


When industrial America insists upon 
General Electric MAZDA lamps, it has 
double assurance of lamp performance, based 
upon the three essentials . . . life, efficiency 
and economy. And one reason is, that in 
addition to the hundreds of inspections 
made during manufacture, over 40,000 
MAZDA lamps are inspected and tested 
daily by an outside independent organization 
of technical experts—Electrical Testing 
Laboratories. 

This is important to you because when you 
use G. E. MAZDA lamps you get the benefit 
of all the light that you pay for. Is it possible 
not to get all the light you pay for? Yes, 
when you use inferior lamps that con- 
sume the same current but give less light. 


General Electric engineers . . . specialists 
in lighting, are at your service without 
cost to you. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @Q ELECTRIC 
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(Send in your contributions! Things - to-do with 
pencils, jokes about pencils. “What an Idea’”’ has a 
shiny new $5 gold piece for every one we print in 
this column. American Pencil Company, Dept. A, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 


HE: My aunt, who used to be a stenographer, keeps a 
pencil alongside her bed so she can take down 


her dreams in shorthand. 
SHE: Imagine that! oe | 
HE: Yes, she wants to know where she’s 7 
been when she wakes up. 
~~ 


HOW TO KEEP LEADS 
FROM BREAKING 


If you must use cheap pencils, 

here’s a suggestion: Make a 
tiny splint of three toothpicks, similar to 
splints used to hold broken arms. Bind these 
tightly to the lead with bicycle tape. Then... 
But, if you don’t want to bother doing all 
that, use a Velvet Pencil and you won’t have 
toworry about lead breaking. The big nickel’s 
worth everywhere. 


PICK YOUR COLOR FOR 


INDELIBLE ( Wh 
fp 
WORK YG 


In the old days there was just one 
color for indelible pencils—you took 
it or let it alone. Now, in the days of 
the modern Venus Coloring Pencil, 
there are 24 colors—and you can’t let 
*em alone. Of course, nearly every- 
body uses colored pencils for some- 
thing — checking, signing receipts, 
marking papers, map coloring, color- 
ing parchment shades, putting designs 
on silk, and all that. Now for water- 
coloring, you just sketch in your sub- 
ject, then with a paint brush dipped 


in water you “wash in” your color. 


Ask any stationer for Venus Coloring. | 





AMERICAN PENCIL CO. 
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COLORING 
7 VENU PENCILS 
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(Bert Roach) softly crying “Help!” as 
he tries, with two straws, to extricate a 
cherry from a drink. 





a 
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Shopworn (Columbia) escapes the 
danger, in which its plot places it, of being 
too accurately titled. Reserve in the 
directing and natural, finished acting, com- 
mend it to above-the-average cinemad- 
dicts. Pop Lane and his daughter Kitty 
(Barbara Stanwyck) live in a construc- 
tion camp. As pop is dying from injuries 
received in a dynamite blast, he warns his 
daughter that life is “tough,” tells her 
always to “take it on the chin.” Kitty 
spends the remainder of the picture hav- 
ing a good time doing so. She moves from 
construction camp to college campus, waits 
on table in a “hamburger joint” run by 
her aunt (Zasu Pitts). The love which a 
personable, curly-thatched student doctor 
named David (Regis Toomey) bears her 
is about to turn into matrimony when 
his doting mother, with the help of a fam- 
ily adviser, tricks him into believing Kitty 
is unfaithful, carts him off to Europe. 
Kitty, falsely led to believe that David 
offered her money to set him free, is left 
to her own devices, which consist of a 
season in jail for promiscuity, affairs with 
many men in many places, a rise to fame 
as an actress. Now a woman of some im- 
portance, she is unrelenting when David 
returns, until she has given him oppor- 
tunity to take it on the chin himself. 
Good shots: close-ups of Miss Stanwyck’s 
feet and legs, first shoddily clad, then 


| more & more expensively covered, walk- 


ing along boulevards with different men; 
close-ups of Miss Stanwyck’s theatrical 
luggage, the name Kitty Lane becoming 


increasingly prominent with each view. 
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Jean de la Lune (George Marret) is 
currently the best cinema of French make 
on view in the U. S. It is the story of a 
young florist so unsophisticated that U. S. 
audiences will find it hard to believe him 
a Parisian. When he marries Marceline, 
the cast-off mistress of a friend, he takes 
her sulky neglect as a matter of course, 
never guesses at her liaisons, cheerfully 
supports her wastrel brother Clo-Clo. 


| After four years of this, Marceline en- 


trains for Nice with the latest of her 
lovers. Clo-Clo stays to break the news 
to Jef. 

Here a U. S. cinema plot might have 
called for a hasty show-down, in which 
Jef would either forgive his Marceline 
or, pardonably, shoot her. Director Jean 
Choux, who wrote the story, avoided such 
clichés. As the candid husband, René 
Lefebvre has built up a brilliant char- 
acterization in comic pathos. He _ has 
cheerfully ground coffee at his wife’s com- 
mand, comforted her, unwittingly, when 
one of her lovers departed for Brazil. He 
is so helpless, so friendly that Clo-Clo 


tries to spare his feelings by not telling | 


the bad news. Marceline returns and in 
the end, so skillfully has incident been 
used to characterize his charm, that it is 
climax enough when Jef never learns of 
her unfaithfulness at all. Good shot: 
Marceline, leaning from a window of the 
Riviera express, listening to  school- 


children sing “Jean de la Lune” and re- 
' membering her simple-hearted husband. 
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N these five cities and in many 

others throughout the United 
States, actual comparison tests have 
established user preference for DUBL- 
TOWLS over cloth towels. 


oe Leis, 


The five young ladies pictured above 
(names on request) and a majority of 
their fellow workers chose DUBL- 
TOWLS after their employers gave 
them the opportunity to express their 
preference by actual washroom tests 
over a period of weeks. Results of 
similar tests are featured every month 
in DUBLTOWL national advertising. 


DUBLTOWLS are soft and soothing to 
the skin. So unusually absorbent that 


ly, thoroughly, and pleasantly. Write 
| for details of a comparison test we will 
| gladly arrange for your washrooms. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 
—a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


“SWEST= 


MOSINEE 


DUBLTOWLS 


“if its a brown double towel, 
Its a BAY WEST DUBLTOWL’” 


Each DUBLTOWL is two sheets of pure 
sulphate kraft—73 times as absorbent, 41/2 
times as strong as average paper towels. 


©1932, B. W. P. Co. 














one DUBLTOWLdries the hands quick- 
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RELIGION 


Sanguine Hymnology (Cont’d) 


To the blest fountain of thy blood, 
Incarnate God, I fly: 
Here let me wash my spotted soul 
From crimes of deepest dye. 
—lIsaac Watts. 

Hymn-Writer Watts, a gentle, humor- 
less metaphor-mixer, wrote many & many 
a hymn. Probably he never pictured to 

’ himself a Christian, with spotted soul un- 
der his arm, flying to the fountain as to a 
gory laundry. But modern Methodists, 
sincere as any one in accepting the al- 
legory of the Blood Atonement, raise their 
eyebrows at the language in which it was 
couched. Currently a number of hymns 
by Watts and the Wesleys are slated for 
omission from a revised hymnal prepared 
by a joint commission of three Methodist 
Episcopal Churches (Time, March 14). 
To young people they are “revolting,” says 
the commission’s Secretary, Dr. John Wil- 
liam Langdale. 

Cried The Presbyterian last week: “One 
is made very sad. . . . It is too bad about 
the blood atonement being ‘revolting’ to 
young people. It is pretty small for ma- 
ture people to put blame on the young 
people. It is the mature and aged hard- 
shelled worldlings who make the protest. 
... The noblest young people brought up 
in a Christian way do not revolt from the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. The fact 
is they hear too little of it and when they 
know it, they glory in it as Paul did. If 
this Methodist movement is the fruitage 
of the liberalism which is assuming more 
and more to manage Church affairs, the 
sooner we call a halt, the better. . . .” 





Jewish Convert 

Jewry does not seek converts. It even 
discourages those few non-Jews who seek 
to join. Nevertheless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, Jewry was petitioned in Warsaw by 
a Roman Catholic named Antoni-Stefan 
Raczynski. The Warsaw Rabbinate re- 
fused the application, was backed bv the 
Minister of Education who cited a Tsarist 
ukase of 1905 granting religious liberty 
save to native Christians who wished to 
adopt non-Christian faiths. But Pan 
(Mr.) Raczynski appealed his case to the 
Supreme Administrative Tribunal at War- 
saw, which three weeks ago reversed the 
previous decisions. Let the Rabbinate 
admit Pan Raczynski. The Tsarist ukase, 
said the Tribunal, meant “Greek Ortho- 
dox’”’ when it said “Christian.” Hence any 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Buddhist or 
whatnot might become a Jew if he wished. 


Last week The American Jewish World | 


viewed the conversion of Pan Raczynski 
as a “strange case.” 
turies it was considered [by civil author- 


ities] a crime for Jews to accept a Chris- | 


tian convert. At certain periods in his- 
tory, it constituted a capital crime. Now 
we have a decision of a Supreme Tribunal 


It said: “For cen- | 






The new 
weapon 
in the 
war on 





Police turn to 
RADIO TELEPHONE 


for ID... ks 








ment. @, The desk sergeant gets an alarm, and without moving from 


his chair issues instructions which are instantly picked up 


S 


by patrolmen in cruising squad ‘ars and motorcycles. Result: 


Seconds instead of minutes to pick up the trail. @, Over Western 
Electric radio telephone apparatus, voices are transmitted clearly. 


The skill and progressive viewpoint of Bell Telephone 


manufacturers make available this new and timely police weapon. 





whose members are probably all Catholics, | 


denying to the Rabbinate the legal right 
to refuse a Catholic conversion to Juda- 
ism. Verily, the world does change!” 
Even though conversion has ceased to 
be a crime, Judaism takes pains to point 
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out to a would-be convert that it prefers 
to maintain the racial. purity of its faith, 
that its outlook is difficult for a goy to 
adopt. One finds religious satisfaction 
best in one’s own group. Unlike Chris- 
tians, Jews do not seek to save the world. 
They are satisfied that the souls of right- 
eous men will be taken care of, no matter 
what their faith.* If, however, a non-Jew 
is determined to embrace Judaism, and 
if no ulterior motive (such as intermar- 
riage) is evident, he may be accepted by 
local rabbis, whose decision is, as far as 
Jewry is concerned, final. 


Only recorded instance of forcible con- 
version to Jewry occurred in the 2nd Cen- 
tury B.c., when John Hyrcanus, an early 
Maccabaean leader, in spite of protests 
from the rabbis, converted the idolatrous 
Idumeans. In 740 A.p. the Khazar dynasty 
in southern Russia, originally pagan, be- 
came Jewish. Their kingdom was wiped 
out in 1016. Aquila, supposedly related 
to Emperor Hadrian, became a Jew, trans- 
lated the Old Testament inte Greek. A 
contemporary convert is French, Catholic- 
born Poet Aimé Palliére. 


*To The Presbyterian last fortnight wrote a 
Mrs. Harry Strachan, telling of missioneering in 
Latin America: “This new venture needs very 
special prayer. The [Catholic] priests have sent 
down to Santa Cruz, where Messrs. Young and 
Lopez have been working since the end of De- 
cember, four nuns who are copying exactly our 
own methods of work. ... This  counter- 
propaganda will keep many souls out of the 
Kingdom of Christ. Only prayer can avail... .” 





ls The STRAIN of 


Modern-Day Living 
Affecting Your Health? 





Have the Fast Pace and Relentless 
Pressure Induced Any of the 
Ailments Listed Below? 


If so, there is an intensely interesting and 
informative booklet you should read which 
may change your entire future... because it 
tells how simply and easily you can overcome 
your trouble. It explains how you can apply 
the principles which have brought inter- 
national fame to the Sun-Diet Sanatorium 
im East Aurora, N. Y. 

The solution is as near as your 
__-~ \ dinner table. Not dieting ... but 
% knowing how to combine foods 
properly. Let this booklet out- 
line the conditions you must 
overcome and how nature 
will do the job entirely with- 
out the aid of medicines... 
if you will simply 
give your body a 
chance! Just 
check thecoupon 
+ &s 


and mail today! 


SVN-DIET SANATORIVM 


153 Cazenovia St., 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


You may send me booklets checked below. One 
booklet will be sent FREE; others at the rate of 25c 
each. Amount enclosed $ - 
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Acidosis 
Appendicitis 
Anemia 


) ( ) Enervation 
) ( ) Fatigue 
) ( ) Goitre 
) Catarrh ( ) Headaches 
) Colitis ( ) Pyorrhea 
) Constipation ( ) Sinus trouble 
) Diabetes ( ) Tonsillitis 
) Arthritis and Rheumatism 
) Asthma and Hay Fever 
) Blood Pressure and Nephritis 
) Heart trouble 
) Influenza and the Common Cold 
) Liver and Gall Bladder 
) Neuresthenia (nervous exhaustion) 
Pyelitis and Cystitis 

Uleers (Gastric and Duodenal) 
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Pennies for Ducks 


Gloom descended on U. S. gunners last 
year when the Government cut the wild- 
fowling season down to 30 days (TIME, 
Sept. 7). The Government's unanswerable 
reason was that Drought had decimated 
the flocks in their northern breeding 
grounds. Sportsmen, fearful lest a tempo- 
rary measure for conservation be trans- 
formed by sentimentalists into a perma- 
nent prohibition, held long discussions, 
seeking a positive remedy which would 
bring back the birds and the long shooting 
season (in most States three months). 

Last week, after three months of de- 
bate, the sportsmen were agreed on their 
remedy. Introduced in the House by 
Congressman John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts was a bill to raise $7,000,- 


ooo a year through a 1¢ tax on shotgun 
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MAssACHUSETTS’ McCorMACK 


Canvasbacks, redheads and lesser scaups 
have him to thank. 


shells, most of the revenue to be spent to 
conserve and increase U. S. waterfowl. 
Problem. The wild fowl! shortage is the 
accumulated effect of several bad breeding 
years. The U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey has been singularly vague about 
the actual effect, in numbers of birds and 
among different species, but by last week 
it felt able to say that the birds hardest 
hit were canvasbacks, redheads and lesser 
scaups. Pintails, mallards, black ducks 
and geese were little below*normal. Low 
water concentrated what birds there were 
in the good feeding grounds, causing many 
shooters to doubt that a shortage existed. 
Bureau agents found such concentrations 
in Florida’s “panhandle” district, in the 
Crane Lake area of Illinois, along Mis- 
souri’s Sheridan River. Southern Cali- 
fornia’s flight, usually 40 miles wide, was 
ten miles last year. Little affected by 
Drought were areas on Puget Sound, the 
Columbia River, the Susquehanna flats, 
and Long Island. Last year’s curtailed 
season, believed to have reduced the kill 
from nearly 18 to seven million birds, 
may result in a longer season next autumn, 


but this is doubtful. This year the De- 
partment of Agriculture plans to purchase 
or lease some 40,000 acres for six sanc- 
tuaries, has begun by acquiring 2,274 acres 
on Long Island (near Hewlett). 

Remedy. When the American Game 
Conference met last winter in Manhattan, 
it was immediately deadlocked by two 
opposing factions. The American Game 
Association wanted a $1 Federal hunting 
license (“Dollars for Ducks”). The More 
Game Birds in America Foundation fa- 
vored a 1¢ tax on shells (“Pennies for 
Ducks”). Outvoted by an arbitration 
committee, the Game Association last 
week was prepared to support the 1¢ tax 
plan. So were several smaller organiza- 
tions, Outdoor Life and other magazines. 

The tax would be paid by the manufac- 
turer or seller (of imported shells) on 
shells for .410-gauge guns and _ larger. 
Each box of shells would bear a stamp. 
One cent would be added to the retail 
cost of each shell. Proponents of the Mc- 
Cormack bill estimated that at least $7.- 
000,000 would be raised annually. Of this 
sum, 5% would be used for Federal re- 
search, administration and law enforce- 
ment. The remainder would be appor- 
tioned as follows: to the States 55°; for 
increase and protection of all game and 
for refunds to trapshooters (apportion- 
ment among the States to be based on 
the number of hunting licenses issued the 
previous year); to the Government, 45% 
to increase waterfowl by enlarging breed- 
ing, refuge and concentration areas. 
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THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT 


BROTHERS 


a novel by L. A. G. Strong 


The author of The Garden tells the story of 
Peter and Fergus Macrae, fishermen and 
fighters of the Western Highlands. Said The 
New York Times, ““Vivid ...thenreal... 
finally memorable.”’ $2.50 


THAT WAS 
YESTERDAY 


by Storm Jameson 


The author of The Pitiful Wife writes of a 
couple who had married when far too young. 
$2.50 


THE VIRGIN KILLS 
by Raoul Whitfield 


A bruiser that quotes Proust is not the only 
strange character aboard the Virgin when 
hell breaks loose in this swell mystery by 
the author of Green Ice. $2.00 


THE DEVIL DRIVES 
by Virgil Markham 


A pernicious blackmailer, mobs- Al! books published 
men, and a prison warden that ©Y Alfred A. Knop 


. are Borzoi Books and 
turns tocrime,tear through the bear this trade mark. 


pages of this thriller. $2.00 
AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


ALFRED -A- KNOPF 
730 FIFTH AVE - WHEW YORK 
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Rainbow Before Storm 

A CurILpHoop—Hans Carossa—Cape & 
Smith ($2). 

“The Child is father of the Man,” said 
Poet Wordsworth. Author Carossa, a lung- 
disease specialist since 1903, seconds 
Wordsworth. “The things one has loved 


and done in the first ten years of life one 
will always love and always do.”’ What he 


, himself loved and did, told with classic 


deftness and grace, makes up a fairy tale 
that everybody, even psychoanalysts, will 
find strangely beautiful and true. 

Born in Upper Bavaria in 1878, he has 
first-memories of the views from his bed- 
room window, from the frame of which 
swung a large bead of clear blue glass. “I 
could swing it from side to side as I 
pleased, quickly in short jerks or slowly 
and largely, and its motion seemed always 
to have a mysterious correspondence with 
whatever I desired and undertook.” When- 
ever, across the street, the pageant of a 
funeral procession wound its way up to 
the cemetery on the hill, with incense 
burning, bells ringing, people singing and 
wailing, the child was filled with glee. “I 
used to sing, whistle, and yell as loud as I 
could, letting the bead swing as far as it 
would go.” 

Of his granduncle Georg, who had once 
been a conjurer, he lived in thrilling awe. 
Though the old man was dying of heart 
disease, he put on many a magic show to 
please the child. Afterwards, when his 
uncle was lying on his deathbed, he stole 
the magic paraphernalia, put on a show of 
his own at the village inn. Only the quick 
wit of his goddess, Eva Veeders, who could 
turn cartwheels in & out of rooms without 
brushing the doorposts, saved him from 
disgrace. 

His adventures in childish asceticism, 
giving away all his toys, pricking his 
cheeks with oleander leaves, ended when 
his father made him give some strips of 
his skin to graft on a peasant’s arm. From 
the family attic he stole a mummified arm, 
scared a schoolboy into fits with it. Child- 
hood came to an end when he was sent off 
to learn from a priest. On his way home 
after the interview he passed a dead wil- 
low, with a hollow branch that looked like 
a snake’s head. Into the hollow he stuck 
the contents of his pockets, crystallized 
almonds, nuts, Eva Veeder’s ring. Lacking 
more, he picked little red hips from wild- 
rose shrubs, stuffed them into the serpent’s 
jaws. Going away he looked back, saw 
some magpies flying around the place; one 
was perched on the serpent’s head, seemed 
to be pecking into the jaws. “A feeling of 
boundless joy descended on me. I did not 
know why.” 








Resurrected Alive 

Two LivING aNpD ONE Deap—Sigurd 
Christiansen—Liveright ($2.50). 

Just so much grit in so many gear-boxes 
are most themes in most novels. A brilliant 


*New books are news. 


sen’s Inter-Scandinavian prize novel Two 
Living and One Dead. So dextrously is its 
theme amalgamated with its characters 
that readers will find it impossible to 
formulate the one without telling the 
whole story of the others. 

When two armed bandits walk one eve- 
ning into the city post office, Kvisthus, 
one of the clerks left on duty, is killed. 
Clerk Lydersen, in a panic, throws himself 
on one of the bandits, is knocked out. 
Clerk Berger, who has had time to think, 
when faced with two revolvers thinks some 
more, hands over his cash box finally. The 
bandits escape, and Clerk Berger’s troubles 
begin. The police commissioner, the news- 
paper, everybody accuse him of cowardice. 
Berger knows that he was no coward, that 
he had done the only sensible thing, but 
even his wife grows cold to him. Mean- 
while Lydersen, who had shown fight only 











SicurD CHRISTIANSEN 


carves an icicle with a knife 


because of panicky surprise, becomes a 
hero, scorns Berger with the rest. Only 
one man, Rognaas, a fellow lodger of 
Lydersen’s, makes mock of his heroism, 
tells him that Berger was the only sensible 
one of the three. 

When Lydersen is given a post office 
promotion over Berger’s head, in’ deep 
chagrin Berger gets himself transferred to 
Oslo. After years of desperate loneliness 
he chums up with a man who turns out to 
be Rognaas, the only man ever to take his 
side. At the height of their intense friend- 
ship Rognaas confesses that he was one of 
the bandits; his story absolves Berger of 
any taint of cowardice. But Berger cannot 
tell on his friend, even to justify himself 
to the whole world. Instead, he hits on a 
plan to justify himself to Lydersen, his 
chief antagonist, who has by now become 
a postmaster. On the evening when post 
office receipts are reckoned up, Berger calls 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U.S 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 135 East 42nd St., New 


York City. 
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at Lydersen’s office. After a heated dis- 
cussion in which Lydersen stoutly main- 
tains his moral superiority over Berger, 
Berger suddenly draws a gun. Staring at 
death, Lydersen hands over the post office 
money. Then, smiling, Berger puts down 
the money and the unloaded gun. Vindi- 
cated at least in Lydersen’s eyes, Berger 
returns happily to his wife, who, in naive 
admiration, wonders where he got the 
courage to play so desperate a trick. 

The Author. Since 1915 a clerk in the 
post office of his native city, Drammen, 
Author Christiansen has had long to wait 
for anything more satisfying than critical 
acclaim. His first novel 7'e Victor won 
the critics, sold only a few hundred copies. 
Subsequent plays and novels got high 
praise, but sales stayed low. Now all 
Scandinavia is reading Two Living and 
One Dead. Flawless in outline, crystal- 
clear as a Norwegian icicle, it deals with 
psychological subtleties at high tension 
with almost miraculous precision, without 
any witchcraft other than an immaculate 


literary conscience and a knife-like style. 


é 
French Foundling 

THat Girt — Jacques Deval — Viking 
($2).* 

On France, the motherland, Foundling 
Marie Basilide lavished the love that her 
parents never stayed to receive. Mother- 
land France did not reciprocate this love; 
the native peasant boys took it personally 
From the boys Marie occasionally ac- 
cepted small gifts—‘‘a knife, a printed 
handkerchief, a ruler, or a tobacco pouch, 
but never a penny unless it had a hole 
iy it.” 

When, at 16, she becomes pregnant, she 
steals 100 francs from the local post office 
and runs away to Bordeaux. There she 
miscarries the child, takes to prostitution 
as a starving bird takes to a cage. The 
captain of a tramp steamer gets her drunk 
whisks her off with him to Venezuela 
There he drops her; there, bit by bit, she 
begins to collect money to get back to her 
adored France. 

Reaching Panama, she settles in the 
Chorillo district, rents a hovel alongside 
some hundred others. She changes her 
name to Chérie, becomes all that the name 
implies. So many men of so many nation- 
alities pass through her arms that she only 
thinks of them, like hurdling sheep, to keep 
insomnia away. The money in the hollow 
bed-leg rises coin by coin. 

Everything goes well until Josiah, the 
old Negro who pimps for her, gets blood 
poisoning. Rather than send him to the 
free U. S. hospital, which the Negroes 
dread, Chérie gives up all her savings to 
have him treated privately. Josiah dies, 
and her hopes of seeing France wither 
Sut there is still one hope in Tsamatsui, 
a Japanese merchant, whose last agent for 
Canal espionage has been shot. He offers 
her $200 for a few observations. Chérie 
makes them. Unfortunately a German 
agent, Staub, to whom she once gave her 
love for a few postcards of France and a 
gilded Eiffel Tower of lead, and who has 
since gone to the dogs because of a native 
marriage, finds her out and lets U. S. Com- 
missioner Crawbett know. Chérie collects 
the money from Tsamatsui, buys every- 
thing necessary for her voyage home. On 
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SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


» 4 
USE 


SELF-STIRRING 
BILLY 


BAXTER 
CLUB SODA 


Send for booklet .. . 
it tells all 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
CHESWICK, PA. 


4 Sometimes 
T wonder 

j Why BUSY men 

i WASTE time SHAVING. 
i Now that they can get 


ZIP-SHAVE. 


' It’s COOL, and QUICK, 
- And ANTISEPTIC too. 
+ * 


There’s TIME 
For your daily DOZEN; and 
For that second cup of COFFEE; 
Even time to KISS your wife 
GOOD-BYE. 
And besides, you get the THRILL 
Of the best shave imaginable 
When you choose Z/P-SHAV E. 
* % * 
Just spread ON and SHAVE OFF, 
THAT'S ALL. 
Your shaving brush 
HITS the CANVAS 
For the full COUNT. 
Roy Rogers 
+ If your dealer can’t supply you, send 50c to 
| JORDEAUINC., 562 Fifth Ave., New York, for 


a giant 50c tube of ZIP-SHAVE and a full size 
container of JORDEAU SHAMPOO FREE. 


a stroke of the razor 
and ZIP!—you’re shaved 















her last afternoon she strolls into the 
American Zone. The bullet that hits her 
is legalized by two bottles of liquor thrust 
into her stiffening hands. Home at last to 
France sails Chérie, tenderly laid by 
Tsamatsui in the coffin that he had kept 
polished and ready for himself. 
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Murder, Cubed 


THE Tracepy oF X—Barnaby Ross— 
Viking ($2). 

During its seven-year life the Viking 
Press has never published a detective 
story. This criminal negligence the edi- 
tors are enabled to expiate by the discovery 
of an “almost perfect mystery.” The 
Tragedy of X strikes a happy balance: 
not perfect enough to render its readers 
completely insomniac, it has points enough 
to make them lose at least a minimum 
desired amount of sleep. 

Dissipated Broker Harley Longstreet, 
to celebrate his engagement to Cherry 
Browne, gives a party at a New York 
Hotel. Longstreet’s _ business-partner 
John De Witt, his wife and daughter, six 
other acquaintances attend. In spite of 
gin, the party is far from merry since 
nearly all the guests have particular 
reasons for hating their host. He invites 
them to continue the celebration at his 
West Englewood home. Because of a 
sudden shower they all board a crosstown 
trolley-car. Before they have gone two 
blocks Longstreet falls dead. In his coat 
pocket is found a ball of cork prickly 
with needles, poison-tipped. 

Subsequent investigation yields nothing 
to Inspector Thumm and Attorney Bruno. 
In despair they turn to Drury Lane, a 
retired actor who had helped them on a 
criminal case before. Actor Lane is an 
esthetic Sherlock Holmes who quotes 
Shakespeare, names his servants after 
Shakespearean characters, lives in an Eliz- 
abethan village of his own creation, takes 
sunbaths in a breech-cloth on an Eliza- 
bethan tower. He soon figures out who 
must have committed the murder, but he 
has a long way to go to get enough evi- 
dence for a legal conviction. Two more 
murders, an attempted suicide, a back- 
track to a murder in South America keep 
the clues changing like chameleons. With 
the baffled sleuths, the reader is kept on 
pins & needles until Actor Lane, masking 
himself as dead Broker Longstreet, un- 
masks the murderer by a logical surprise. 





Between the Laundry-Lines 

MAGNOLIA STREET — Louis Golding 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50).* 

Great oaks from little acorns grow, but 
great novels seldom grow from small po- 
tatoes. Latest literatus to attempt this 
particular impossibility is Author Golding 
who plants his small potatoes in neat rows 
on either side Magnolia Street. One row is 
Christian, one Jewish. Though each keeps 
its sprouting and blossoming pretty much 
to itself, the vines get tangled every now & 
then. 

The most amiable entanglement takes 
place between Rose Berman, a Jewess, 
and John Cooper, a gentile sailor boy 
who loves her on leave and off. Their 
affair scandalizes the Jewish section, who 





*Published March 10, 


act as self-appointed sympathizers with 
Rose’s invalid mother. Rose runs off to 
London, consummates her love for Cooper 
there. A telegram that her mother is dying 
brings her back to Magnolia Street in a 
hurry; but after her mother’s death she 
marries Cooper, goes off to live with him 
elsewhere. 

Among the hundred-odd fairly odd char- 
acters who live through the two decades 
(1910-30) spanned by the book, the least 
forgettable are: Mrs. Tregunter who lives 
on weak tea, lettuce leaves and hatred of 
the Jews; Rabbi Shulman who has the 
Talmud on the brain; Benny Edelman 
whose rescue of Tommie Wright from 
drowning induces Philanthropist Em- 
manuel to give a Magnolia Street party, 
which brings the Jews and gentiles to- 
gether temporarily. But Mrs. Wright sees 
Benny naked after the rescue; their sub- 
sequent marriage cuts Benny off from his 
Jewish family for good. 

During the War everybody has _ his 
troubles, great & small, except Mr. Win- 
burg the tailor, who makes a fortune sell- 
ing shoddy raincoats. It is his daughter 
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Lovurts GOLDING 


Great novels seldom from small potatoes 


crow. 


Bella, in whose bath salts are all the per- 
fumes of Arabia, who gives the second, 
concluding Magnolia Street party, which 
brings Jews and gentiles together again. 
By this time, in spite of Author Golding’s 
sincere and humane labors, the reader is 
likely to be wishing both Jews and gentiles 
either dead or living without such tedious 
detail. 

The Author. Born in Manchester, Eng- 
land (1895), black-haired Louis Golding 
started writing at 6, got a story published 
at 9. He left Oxford, where he was a lead- 
ing esthete, to fight in Macedonia, returned 
to take his degree. Since then, on account 
of his health, he has traveled much. has 
slept on Stromboli’s quaking sides, on 
beds of rosemary in Corfu. He speaks 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, knows 
Greek and Arabic. He lecture-toured the 
U. S. in 1927. Other novels: Forward from 
Babylon, Seacoast of Bohemia, Day of 
Atonement, Store of Ladies, The Miracle 
Boy, Give Up Your Lovers. 
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ROCHAMBEAU, April 30 





ACKETS and riveters .. . cross- 
R town traffic and subways... 
brownstone fronts with basement 
entrances... conferences and con- 
ventions and sales charts . . . six 
o’clock friends and parlor games 
...aren’t you in your soul of souls 
fed up with them? 

The sulphur and molasses season 
is at hand. Now is the time when 
executives come back from lunch 
wondering why nothing tastes good 
any more. Now is the time, also, 
when smart people give themselves 


a taste of good salt air and a few 
weeks of rest and pleasure abroad. 








ILE DE FRANCE, April 8, April 30 ee 
PARIS, May 14 


“Seymour,” they say (if their 
budget includes a Seymour), “get 
out the trunks. We’re off on the 
Vasty Deep.” Or if, like most of us, 
they have no Seymour, they just 
pack a few bags, hail a taxi, and 
say: “Pier 57, North River.” 

And presto! the moment they set 
foot on deck, they’re in France! 

So these fortunate ones speed 
eastward over the blue sea-lanes... 
eating marvelous food .. . basking 


... walking ... dancing... and in 
general doing whatever they 
darned well please, attended 
by English-speaking servants 





LAFAYETTE, April 16, May 21 ** 


FRANCE (West Indies cruise, April 8), April 22, May 27 
































and bronzed, efficient Breton sea- 
men. And they step ashore feeling 
a different person altogether! 

Try this prescription: Ask any 
travel agent about voyaging on 
France Afloat, or consult us direct. 
. . . And as the skyline vanishes 
from view, wave your hand, sniff 
the salt breeze, and say: “Good- 
bye to all that!” The French Line, 
offices in the larger cities of the 
United States and Canada, or at 


19 State Street, New York City. 


Trench Line Ay 


DE GRASSE, April 5, May 10 








Try my brand 


oo they’re FRESH” 


Made FRESH — Kept FRESH 


Never parched or toasted 


Camels are made fresh, then 


kept fresh in the air-sealed 
Camel Humidor Pack. If you 


haven’t smoked a fresh ciga- 


rette lately, switch to Camels, 


then leave them—if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


‘Are you Listenin’ ?”’ 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY'S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


Camel Quarter Hour 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Prince Albert Quarter Hour 
National Broadcasting Company Red Network 
See radio page of local newspaper for time 


“ea : 
Don’t remove the moisture- ‘a ae lat vv dc Oo 


proof wrapping from your — | Y V] 
package of Camels after (Pack 
you open it. The Camel F 

Humidor Pack is protection 

against perfume and pow- 

der odors, dust and germs. 

In offices and homes, even 

in the dry atmosphere of 

artificial heat, the Camel 

Humidor Pack can be de- 

pended upon to deliver fresh 

Camels every time © 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








